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HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows :— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 


4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x S8 inches in size. 
THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, . . . $15.00 
One Map in Single Case, $2.00 One Map on Rollers, $1.50 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


George M. Clark & Company, Div. Chicago 


The School Furniture and ne ae ? 
Supply House of the West WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing Fluid 
equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
a bright biue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinary inks. Itistheideal 
ink for Banks. Offices, Business Colleges 


. etc..where the best grade of ink is required 
Manufacturers send us your Catalogues SC JUSTRITE.” BLACK INK POWDER makes a 


very good ink for ordinary letter writing or com 


y : : ’ . . mon school use No FREEZING, NO BREAKAGE OR 
New Building — New Goods arte Ry ey 


““JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitute for Li 
brary Paste, costing only about onefourth as 


5 much. Will not spoil; can be mized as needed in 
The Whitaker & Ra Co cold water; no cooking necessary. Put up in sealed 
s packages. Special inducements to School Boards 
and users of large quantities Prepared by 
GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (not incorporated), 
2025 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” it does the work well and quickly. This fast is of 
great impertance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is any other ne a compares with this one for use 

he school or the office.” 

oe JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price $3.50. 


Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 
wend for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F.H. COOK & CO.. Leominster. Mass. 
Eel 


SCHOOL DESKS SLATE eeimaL at ‘Yoent 


OPERA CHAIRS BLACKBOARDS 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. tue Wain BANGOR SLATE CO. 


80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. se.rers sioc. BANGOR, PA. 


eH Se ah 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Purchasers write for Catalogues 


Large Stock — Low Prices 


San Francisco, Cal. 











TMT) Me a ie ee a 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, ind. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
26th YEAR OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 
Other Offices: Boston. New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, 
Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp Journat.” 





Seachers Ngencies: 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists. and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGISTER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES OF 


THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


Advises parents about schools 








© TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2.5.0.5 5.0.8 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 









0 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt and courteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line A 
list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency tie. 


i 
A Successful School and College Bureau aie 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


ESTABLISHED 1899. 





large 





TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘09 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — W RITE US 





B F. CLARK 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 


Not a notification but w Io meee ee Eee! Pee wy ater 
wan Paes. y ray Seachers AP yey 


rack eee (needy Bae! Pasee (4245 tg Chacag co 








Colorado Teachers’ Agency FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 

Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us 
TRACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our at 
SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time We endeavor to serve the best 


interests of the schools 








AINA AGEN CP is valuable in proportion to its 


influence If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells s 80 { it i 
i mething: but if it is 
you about them "T"ET AX" 7 g 


asked torecommendateacher 
and recommends you 


that is more Gos EE COMMEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Barveen, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE ee eae Agency working 


PA R K E kK close to the candidate and the 


position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN | >UPerintendent of Wisconsin. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333 Fitth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


DO YOu ENOoOwW 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


[If you do not know this send for circulars and 





learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 


81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 
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_ SchoolourhFiurnal 


~— BENUINE 
A Blackboard Drama 
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y in 2 Acts | 
Act I. Time, 2 years ago. ; 
os St. Joseph School Board, literally and figuratively t' 
yr. ‘from Missouri,’’ sent us an order for 2 carloads of i. 
_ our natural slate blackboards. Fi 
¢ | 
Y Act II. Time, yesterday. £ > 
. 
St. Joseph (Mo.), School Board sent us another . 
F order for 2 carloads. 
J Actions speak louder than words. 
7 et If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 
May we send you our free Blackboard booklet be- 
N fore the edition is exhausted ? NATURAL SLATE BLACK BOARDS 
= Tells how to judge, specify and install black- Why 7 need om How to install them in your school rooms. \ 
boards. A postal brings it. For anything in slate— ask us—we want to show you. fl, 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
. Penna. Structural Slate Co. First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. Se — res 
/ BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 








: ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SLATE BLACKBOARDS ? 


5 
4 
LS 
? 
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We are first hands: Own and operate our quarry; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 
the best that skill and improved machinery can devise. The largest output in the country. Perfect shipping facilities. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
order quick attention and at bottom prices? Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 
for properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


If so, address 


- THE E. J. JOHNSON CoO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Colo. Quarry, Bangor, Pa. We Also Quarry Roofing Slate Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 




















|) | Goder-Heimann Co., v. S. Representatives A. MUELLER-FROEBELHAUS, LEIPZIG 
nears ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. ANATOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 

scher BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 

= SPECIAL — Relief-like Maps. . ——— 

~s IMPORTATIONS FOR SCHOOLS FREE OF DUTY 
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No preparation, Model OUR SPECIALTY : 
or Chart leaves our Entire Equipment of 


Laboratories that is not Biological and Geological 


in every respect the Laboratories and Museums, 


highest standard of 





science and workman- 


ship. This fact secures THE ONLY HOUSE IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
handling a COMPLETE 
LINE of Articles of 
Natural Science. 


the co-operation and 
esteem of the highest 
authorities and A. 
Mueller-Froebelhaus is 


known as the leading 





nd institute in Europe and 
ve he U. S ESTIMATES 
fall Pee CHEERFULLY 


GIVEN 








GODER-HEIMANN CO., eS eet dowels side, Chicago, ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL.” 
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THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY GLOCKS 


The following points are worthy of careful consideration : 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 
perience. 

It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 
countries lists on application). 

They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 
and Universities. 

Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 
other makes. 

More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 
the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 

The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 

Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to 
insure long life. 


60 Beat Reg- 
ulator in 72 in. 
Q. S. Oak Case 
equipped with 
2% or 5 minute 


four program 
machine, also 
Circuit Closer 
and Pilot 
Clock for op- 
erating sec 

ondary clocks. 


+ Fred Frick Clock Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 










WRITE FOR CATALOG 





SILENT GIANT 








NOT IN 
















ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 
Insured for 20 Years 
against all 
Defects ane Breakages 


WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 
Engraving & Printing Co. 
fer * ‘atematen Co. a 


MILWAUKEE ¥ 


Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 














Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ. 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 





issues : 


| | 1904. 
DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER | 1905. 
MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
Te Vag [f ( r SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 
PAA Wie E. W. A. ROWLES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE Address : 


SUBSCRIPTION 





; A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catatog Geserines axe shows prices of themost varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 
In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourNnaL.” 


The Largest Manufacturers of Manual Training Equipment in the World 


ITS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO., 928 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 





1895. February and July, 


Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 
is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 
separate case operated by the mas- 
ter clock 














For Schools, Churches 
and Public Buildings 


BELLS, PEALS, CHIMES 
Made only of best selected Copper and Fas: 
India Tim. Well known for their ful! ric} 
tone and durability. Write for catalogue 
E,W. VANDUZEN CO. Prop r Buckeye Bel! Foundry 
(Eetab 1837 44 FE. Second &., CINCINNATI, 6 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
yy Stuckstede 4 Bro., Props. 
Church Bells. Peals and Chimes 


of best quality Copper end Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch. St. Louls 


WATERVLIET, 
MENEELY &CO. wi" 


), N. g 
The Old Reliable cuuere. 
SCHOOL B 
& OTHER 


enfin | 
KINDLY NOTIFY THE SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL PROMPTLY 


Rearly 100 years ago. 
of your change of address. To 








avoid all possible complications 
the old and the new address shou 
be given in full and the pnotic 
should reach the School Boa) 
Journal office, 129 Michigan St 
Milwaukee, Wis., two weeks before 
the date of the issue to be affected 


FOWLE'S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car 

penters and Contractors. By mai! 

25 cents. For sale by 

THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


WE WILL PAY CASH 


for copies of the School Board Journal, of the following 


25 cents, each. 


1903. September, 20 cents, each. 

January, February, March, April, May, 15 cts. eac! 
April, September, October, 10 cents each. 

1906. April, 10 cents, each. 

1907. February, May, 10 cents each. 


DEPARTMENT 
American School Board Journal 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Guaranteed VISES 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENTS 


The accompanying cut illustrates our Economical Cupola 
which is one of our specialties for Foundry Work. 











WHAT WE CLAIM FOR THE ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 


It economizes time, fuel and expense. 

Simple and mechanical in construction. 

Easier to operate than any Cupola on the market. 

As a demonstrating or test Cupola it has no equal. 

Will meet heats of from 500 to 1500 lbs. with one-half the fuel of any 
24-inch Cupola built. 

Cupolas under 24 in. inside diam. are too small to work in unless hung 
on trunnions, and over 20 in. are too large to swing conveniently. 

First cost is no larger and operating expenses much smaller for one 
of our Economical Cupolas; at the same time it has sufficient capacity for 
school and univérsity foundry. 

The cost and Jabor of making heats in the small cupola is so small 
that you can afford to make heat oftener, giving the students more furnace 
practice with the added convenience of being able to get castings on 
short order. 

Even if you already have a 24-in. or larger cupola, you can’t afford 
to be without the Economical. 

Made in two sizes: Diam. Shell, 22 in. and 24 in. with inside Diam. 
of 16 to 18 in. or 18 to 20 in. respectively. 

Any desired length from bottom door to charging door. 

Has a Vertical Expansion Joint. 

Charging platform can be supported on the channel frame supporting 
stack. 


Additional information gladly furnished. 


OUR “RED BOOK” I$ THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS, BENCHES, ETC., FREE ON REQUEST 


| ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO, 


71-73 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


BUY 















YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


to buy unreliable vises which are not warranted by a dependable 
concern, 

The WILCOX vises are guaranteed and if at any time one 
should not stand the wear and tear of the class room we will replace 
it without expense to you. We make this promise because we know 
We know just what material is used 
in the manufacture of every vise. Only the most skilled labor is 
employed in assembling and testing every vise. 


just how the vises are made. 


We have a STRONG 
GRIP on the trade 










The Vise Note how through the mechanical 
Nut and Simple features of No. 230. 
Screw it all is 


‘Carelessness and 
neglect are not timbers for 
the builder.” 


Let us send you com- 
plete description and il- 
lustrations, or better still, 
write us to ship you a vise 
on approval. 


Over 10,000 have been 


sold on these terms and 
never one returned. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILL. 
A AO RBIS BER LASER OSETIA 








ORR & LOCKETT ECONOMICAL CUPOLA. 


One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BEN CHE S 





Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from itand we can make prompt delivery. 

If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 

We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 


792 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 









































‘““‘WOLFF’S FIRMO”’ 





Denver, Colo. 


327-328 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
77 Richmond Avenue. Buffalo, N. Y 
Builders’ Exchange. Cleveland. Ohio 


SEND FOR OUR 140 PAGE CATALOGUE ON 


Alphabetically Arranged. 


The book is alphabetically 
arranged so that any subject 
may readily befound. Nota 
line of superfluous verbiage. 


tersely and intelligently treated. 


architects to submit plans. 


contemplation may require. 


School House Specifications. 


A chapter is devoted to a general outline to 
be presented by Boards of Education inviting 
The outline is 
suggestive in formulating specifications for 
both larger and smaller buildings, omitting or 
adding such items as the school building in 


Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. The only complete line made by any one firm. 
SHOWROOMS, 931 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
General Offices, No. 601 to 627 West Lake St. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
615 Northwestern Bidg.. Minneapolis. Minn 


Every Essential Covered. 


The book treats in a compact 
and comprehensive manner 


every essential of an econo- 
mical yet modern school 
building. 


























142 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


RECENT 
MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 


SCHOOL CLOSET COMBINATION H - 7310 


Trenton, N. J. 


1108-1112 Nicholas Street. Omaha. Neb. 
1209 Secarrett Building. Kansas City. Mo 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal 


“PLUMBING APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOLS.” 


School Architecture 


Busy Man's Aid. 


The things that ought to be 
understood about school 
architecture are treated in a 
practical way. The language 
is direct, terse and compact. 





A Handy Pocket Manual 


Law on School House Construction. 


The sanitary and hygienic features in school 
architecture as incorporated in state laws are 
They serve 
as a guide for a strictly sanitary building. 


Approved by Experts. 


The leading school house ar- 
chitects regard the little work 
as a safe guide. It is ap- 
proved as being sound, cor- 
rect and progressive. 


Everyone sending $1 for a 
Year’s Subscription to the 
‘American School Board 


Journal’ will receive 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
210-214 Montgomery Bldg. 






in writing tv advertisers please mention “ScHuuL Buanp JUUMNAL. 
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A copy of “School Archi- 
tecture,” if requested. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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Schools must have reliable, 
Experience has established the fact that our 


signals. 


AWARDED THE JOHN SCOTT MEDAL OF FRANKLIN 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


INSTITUTE 


uniform clocks and 


AUTOMATIC - PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 


is dependable, economical and simple. 


Absolute syn- 


chronism of clocks and signals guaranteed under the 


Hahl system. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


1507-9 N. Maplewood Avenue 


103 Park Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A BOOK 


FOR THE 


BUSY 
SCHOOL 
BOARD 
MEMBER 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


682 Howard St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRUCE’S 





School Board Manual 


REVISED EDITION 


Every school board member and superintend- 
at hand some reference book 
which will answer with rapidity the questions, 
and solve the problems which arise in the con- 
duct of any well-regulated school system. 


This Manual is a ready reference book which 
presents the accepted conclusions and experience 
of school boards and solves those problems which 
are likely to arise in school administrative labors. 

The demand for copies of the first edition was 


so great that after a very short time a Revised 
Edition was prepared. 


ent should have 


Administration 

Agriculture. 

Apparatus. 

Art Education 

Athletics. 

Backward Child 
ren. 

Baths. 

Bible Readings 


Boards of Educa- 


tion. 
Bookmen 
Budget. 
Centralization 
Census. 
City Councils. 
Class Rooms 
Co-Education 
Compulsory Edu- 
cation 
Conventions 
Corporal Punish- 
ment. 
Course of Study 
Defectives 
Delinquents. 
Disinfectants 
Drinking Fount 
ains. 


CONTENTS 


Entertainments 
Ethical Course 
Evening Schools 
Fire Drills. 


Foreign Languages. 


Gardens. 
Graduation 
Heating and Ven- 
tilation. 
Holidays. 
Hygiene and San- 
itation. 
Institutes for 
Teachers 
Janitors’ Service 
Kindergartens. 
Libraries 
Lunch Counters. 
Manual Training 


Medicallnspection. 


Military Drill. 
Narcotics. 
Nepotism 
Normal Schools 
Parents. 


Parliamentary Pro- 


cedure. 


Pensions, Teachers. 


Physical Training. 
Playgrounds 
Politics. 
Principals. 
Public Press. 
Pupils. 
Recess. 
Reports. 
Reporters. 
Savings Banks. 
Secret Societies. 
Sessions. 
Superintendents. 
Sweeping. 
Trade Schools. 
Taxation. 
Teachers. 
Telephones. 
Text-Books. 
Toilet Rooms. 
Transportation. 
Truancy. 
Tuition. 
Vacation Schools. 
Vandalism. 
Vaccination. 
Wash Rooms. 
Wayward Child- 
ren. 


This valuable book will be sent free with a 
ear's subscription to the American School 
oard Journal, which is only $1.00. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





A little chapter in “Anatomy” and 
“Physiology” worth Fifty 
Per Cent. and more to 
school authorities. 


The Clow Automatic isso called because 
itis; because it hasa valve that automatic- 
ally admits exactly enough water to fiush 
the bowl. 

Hence absolutely nowaste. This means 
a saving of Fifty- Per Cent. in your water 
taxes—as we will be glad to prove. 

No other water closet will do this. The 
Clow “Automatics” are the only successful 
operating automatic closets 

And they are always automatic. The 
Clow Automatic bas only three movable 
parts, and these, except under extraordi- 
nary bad usage. cannot get out of order. 

The only closets made of ADAMANTOSE 
ware are Clow Automatic Closets Ada- 
mantose is strong asiron, positively will not 
craze and is non-absorbent and unstainable 

Another element of strength in Clow 
Automatic Closets is the reenforced seat 
which cannot warp. crack or split. The 
importance of this feature for schools is 
apparent. 

The form of the outlet of the Clow 
Automatic is such that temporary obstruc- 
tions can always be easily and quickly 
removed. 

You want for your schools an automatic 
closet that is automatic; that is sure to 
flush regardless of the carelessness of 
children; that will not waste water: that 
will wear well. 


Write now for our School Plumbing 
Booklet No. 13, and specify Clow 
Automatics for your School. 





CLEVELAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCH 


Sanitary Engineer: W. W. Nixon 


Architect: F. 8. Barnum 
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THE CYMRIC AUTOMATIC 
(Madden's Patent.) 


Plumbers: Poy 


OOL 
lowsky & Hirsh 
Equipped throughout with Clow Automatic Closets 


















































Begin water tax reduction now, by putting in the 
Clow Automatic System. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, 


San Francisco, 


St. Louis, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Board JOURNAL.” 





Kansas City, 


Washington, 
Milwaukee. 


Pittsburg, 
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‘POPULAR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE - 





leton D. Appleton & Co........ 
on Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co. 
Britton Britton Printing Co 
Ginn Ginn & Company 
Houghton Houghton-Miffiln Co. 
Jenkins Wm. R. Jenkins Company 
Lippincott J. B. Lippincott Company 
Longmans Longmans, Green & Co 
Merrill Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Merriam G. & C. Merriam Company 
Macmillan The Macmillan Co 
MeNally Rand McNally & Co. 
Peckham Peckham, Little & Co... 
Pitman Isaac Pitman & Sons.. 
Prang Prang Educational Co. 
Simmons Parker P. Simmons.. 
Silver Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Sower Christopher Sower & Co 
Thompson Thompson Brown Co 
AGRICULTURE. 


James’ Practical..Appleton 
Burkett’s Beginners’ ..Ginn 


Balley’s ...c..e. Macmillan 
Verheee ceccccccccces Silver 
ALGEBRA. 

Young & Jackson’s..... ° 

cccccccccesccese A eton 
Beman - Smith...... Gin 
Wentworth Series. ~ 


Lippincott’s Ele.. Lippincott 
Perrin’s Drill Book... “ 
Metzler, Roe & Bul- 


War cccccccces Longmans 
Fisher & Schwatt ...... 

int dd 6k Seas Macmillan 
Hall & Knight ...... “ 
Schultze’s Series...... 
Thompson's New. a 
Durrell & Robbins’. ” 
Aley & Rothrock’s. *"sttver 
Atwood Serfes ...... ~ 
Lilley’s Series. - 


Hobbe’s Gr. Sch. ‘Simmons 
Brooks’ (2 bks.)....Sower 
Bradbury’s Series. pabones 
iecbhesesses ae Thompson 
Bradbury & Eaton’s 
Academic .........- 
Bradbury & Eaton's 
BegimnereT .c.ccces 
Fairbank & Hebden's 
Elements .......+.-+- 


ARGUMENTATION AND 
DEBATE. 


Foster’s Arg..... Houghton 
Brooking’s Briefs.... 
000006se6bebees Longmans 
Ringwalt’s Briefs.... 
Laycock & Scales’...... 
0000000 eseeeees Macmillan 
Laycock & Spofford’s “ 
Bacon’s Gestures..... - 
Raymond's Orators’ 
Mantal .cccoccccce - 


ARITHMETIC. 


Young & Jackson's se- 
TOD 0.46405 6-0600 Appleton 
Moore & Miner’s (Busi- 
) Ginn 





Wentworth series. 5 
Colburn’s....... Houghton 
Kelso High Sh..Macmillan 
McLellan & Ames series 
Durell & Robbins’. -Merrill 
Thompson's ..........- 
Felmley & Schutt’s.McNally 
Rand, McNally series. “ 
Lippincott’s Mental...... 
0 ec eccccscccoce Lippincott 
Lippincott’s WO. ccs Be 
Practical .. “ 
Cook & Cropsy’s Normal 


GOUTBS ccccccescece Sil ver 
Pierce series.........- 
Sensennig & Anderson “ 
Standard series....... “ 
Sisk’s Higher......... - 
Van Amburgh’s...... - 
Academic and High Sch. 

cecscccccecoces Simmons 
Graded Number Les- 

GOUB. cc ccccccccoseoss = 


Peck’s series (2 bks.) “ 
Brooks’ Standard series 
C6 DOCH 2c ccsces Sower 
Britton’s Series..... Britton 
Bradbury's Sight........ 


60000600eeoes Thompson 
Bradbury & Eaton’s 
BesteS .cccccccesecce - 
Bradbury's Practical... “ 
Nichols’ Series........ ” 
Faton’s Series........ o 
ART. 
Riverside Art Series. 
waebeseces Houghton 
College Histories of. 
Cccvcccce Longmans 


Famous Painters. ...Merrill 
Principles of Art Ba.... 


OR re Prang 
Abbot-Gaskell’s..... Silver 


ASTRONOMY. 
Comstock’s....... Appleton 
5 6s ieenseee Ginn 
Sharpless & Phillip’s.... 

b5ssgaeuseces Lippincott 
Ball's Ele. .... Macmillan 
Moulton’s Intro...... ” 
Howe's Elements. ....Silver 
Peck’s Constellations. “ 


TPR eee ee eee Ee ee Oe 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee 
ee ee) 
See ee ee Ree ee ee eee 
See eee eee eee eee teense eees 


eee eee eet eee 





See eee eee EE eee 
eee ee eee eee eee 
ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 


eee ee eee eee 


Bailey & Coleman.. 


BOOKKEEPING. 
Moore & Miner's 
Cole’s Accts 
Bogle’s Comprehensive re 
Macmillan Conan’s Indust. His- 
Montgomery’s Mod.. Merrill tory of the U. 

Art of Accounts 


Silver Cheyney’s Indust. and 


Mayhew’'s Series 


Meservey’s Series 


Text Book.... 


ulters Plant Rela- 
; Plant Struc- 


eee ee wee er eeeee 


Coulter’s Plants 
Bergen & Davis’ 


MacDougal's 


Object” Lessons ‘on Plants White's Words and 


Harshberger’s 


Herbarium 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


Style Book of » 
Westlake’s Letter Writ- Lewis’ Writing Eng.. 
{ 


BUSINESS LAW. 


Clow’s Commerce. . oe 
Wilson & Tucker's In- 
ternational Law.... 


BUSINESS METHODS. 


A First Book In. 
Hewett’s Manual 


CHEMISTRY. 


Bradbury’s Elementary.. 


Morris & Irwin's Lab- 
oratory Manual.... 
McPherson & Hender- 
s Lab. Ex’pts.. 
Noyes’ Qualitative. . 
Richardson's 
Roscoe & Lunt’s 
Talbot's Quantitative. 
Lippincott Webster International 


Linebarger’s 
Appleton’s series 
Elementary 
Experimental 
Bennett’s Inorganic .. 


Moses’ Government of 
Uv. 8. 


-Appleton _—ss stseeecesecceees Merrill 
povater's Civics Ginn Art Education Draw- 
id 


Cee ee ee ew eeeee 


ee ee ee 





s Civic Relations 
Leacock’s Ele. of Pol. 


Lowry’s Ele.....Lipp'ncott Ele. Course in. “Art 


& Stevenson's 


ABBREVIATIONS 


New York, Boston, Chicago 
bhan64onuceesaeeees «+++. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, O. 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Pe err rer Boston, New York, Chicago 
peed edess Conecceueeoesenness New York City 
Shh AeRe eb bAbe 6 6000000.00006686000K66KeE Chicago, 


Th. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
oven cageoeseed New York, Chicago 
Boston, New York Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
Shi bu 68.06 066600600406 05 CORSET Chicago, New York 
eeeeeee-New York 
$66646 60064 40600000606008088 ssseeeeee- New York 
-New York, Chicago 
-.-New York City 


“anes Boston, New York, Chicago 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, New York Chicago 


Seen. “noses Simmons 
Longmans n’s Y'g Am...... . 
Phillips’ Nation and 
~ ree ae EOE 6 0s¢c60000006 Sower 
eter SREDEEEE .ooccscccee. “ 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 


Ginn Webster's History of 


Commerce 


eee eeeeee 


Ginn 
Houghton Bogart’s U. S. - Langage 


$0686600606006 Macmillan 


Social History of 


Sower WERSTORE cccccccccce 


Thompson 
Meservey’s Bianks. 


see eewee 


Sa eas Worcester’s series. 
Macmillan coccccceseccoee Lippincott 


Contanseau’s French. 


e Blackley-Friedlaend- 
ee er’s German ....... 


COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC. 
Gardiner, Kittredge & 
an eis beccoeese Ginn 
enung’s Series..... = 
Appleton Tockwood & Emer- 
SOME cccccccceccces + 
Mother Tongue books “ 
om Webster’s Eng. Comp. 
GnG@ Fst. .cccvcs Houghton 
Ginn Webster's Ele. Comp. “ 
os Bate’s Talks ........ 
ieeee Se re sssteres 
--Longmans white’s Everyday En- 
Macmillan BUG cecccccenececees 
Their UGe .ccccces ° 
Simmons paldwin's wre Longmans 
Thomas & Howe'’s.... 
Sower Carpenter's ..... Macmillan 
Huntington’s (2 bks.) “ 
Pitman Lewis’ Manuals (2). > 
Robins & Perkins’.... “ 
Reson soeces cass Sower ‘elloge’s .......-- Merrill 
Kavana & wentty's. - 
one en buco ete soue cNally 
pao McKeon’s Graded Les- 
Merrill GOMB cccccccesecs Newson 
Sliver Copeland & eees a 
Welch’s Series....... - 
DICTIONARIES. 


Appleton’s Latin. .Appleton 
_McNally Spiers & Surrenne’s 


PreEMCh .ccccccccess - 
Adler’s German...... - 
Cuyas’ Spanish....... ” 
Liddell & Scott's 
Appleton Gree ccccccccccces Ginn 
Clifton & McLaugh- 
ee lin’s French and 
English ........- Jenkins 
Ginn New Webster's Stand- 
“ GHG  ccvccccsnocovese ee 


eo ccccccccccece Longmans 


0 000csceeesenees Merriam 


Webster’s Collegiate 


fan and Eneglish.. 


oe Tolhausen’s Techno- 
e logical Dict. (En- 
o gliish, German and 
PROBE) occ csecvece 
Longmans DRAWING. 


Ross’ ign.. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. ae oe eee 


James & Mole’s French 
English ...... Macmillan 
Merril! James’ German and 

MeNally TENGTION cccccccccce 

Silver James & Grasst's Ital- 


“ 


een 0beeeeeere Houghton 


Halle’s Prac. Drawing 


ing Book Course (8 


oe Instr. (1 to 12 or 1 
CO ©) scveccesseess 


Macmillan Roulllon’s Mechanic- 
Gov't. and Cit- al Drawing 


Text Books of Art 


.. Merrill Education (1 to 8) 


= Hyde's School Speaker 


“ bks. for Grad, Sch.; 
“ 3 bks. for Ungrad. 
Houghton DOD cecccsesbnss Prang 
“ Course in Water Color “ 
Art Education for 
« High Schools. ° 


. Normal Course ...... Stiver 
Silver ELOCUTION. 
o Puntems sccccscccsecs Ginn 


Russell's Vocal Culture 
eeehietss sens Houghton 
Brown's Philosophy of 
Expression ......-+- 
Burrell’s ......+- Longmans 
Fleming’S .....++ee¢s - 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Trent's Brief Am..... 
ececceesececce Appleton 
English Classics, 20th 
Century .cccccccecce 6 
Red Shield Series.... “ 
Athenaeum Press Ser..Ginn 
Hudson's Shakespeare “ 


Gayley’s Eng. Lit..... ” 
Lewis’ Beginnings.... “ 
MIntO’S ..cccccsccccce ” 


Morley’s Eng. Poetry “ 
Standard Eng. Clas- 
sics Series ........ wi 
American Poems, and 
Prose (2 bks)..Houghton 
Bates’ Talks on Lit.. “ 
Hinchman-Gummer’s 
Lives of English 


Writere ..cccccese 
Higginson & Boyn- 
ton’s Am. Lit. . * 


Masterpieces Am, Lit. a 
British Lit. “ 


Modern Classics...... ” 
Perry's Prose Fiction “ 
Page's Am. Poets.... “ 
Riverside Series...... - 


Rolfe’s Students Ser.. “ 

Richardson's Ameri- 
GBR TAR cccccccecse “ 

Simond’s History Eng. 
Lit. 


cumenet s England's 

Ds sbeindeewns send 
Tappan's England's 

and America’s...... “ 
Tappan’s Am. Lit.... “™ 
Longman’s Eng. Classics 

$0606.006460008 Longmans 
Arnold's Manual ..... - 
Longman’'s Eng. Lit- 


a i 
Dodson's Eng. Liter- 

BOBO cc ccccccveccecs - 
Swan's Shakespeare.. “ 


Bates’ Am. Lit.. Macmillan 
Brooke-Carpenter’s. . 
Gayley & Young's En- 
glish Poetry ...... ” 
Macmillan's Pocket 
ZT ¢6<sseneees ” 
Abernethy’s Amer.. Merril! 
DE OO sensceceae 
Maynard's Series.. 
Merrill's Texts....... 
Canterbury Classics. . 
000606 s0ccecegcs McNally 
Rand-McNally School 
Library Sertes...... " 
a Literary Read- 





Me. +4pedses5.00e6% 
Standard Literature 
SE §84%646506n66 

Silver Series of Clas- 

GH bécteocccccsers Silver 
Pattee’s American Lit. “ 
Pattee’s Reading 

I. 0.60.46 46600< - 
Pattee’s Foundations. “ 
Camelot Ser. (Prose) 


646656 600600006 Simmons 
Canterbury Poets..... “ 
Westlake’s ......... Sower 


FRENCH. 


Downer’s ist b’k..Appleton 
Aldrich & # Foster's 


Foundations ...... Ginn 
Dufour’s Grammar. - 
Bercy’s Series...... Jenkins 


Bercy & Castegnier 
Grammar ......... 
Bernard's Idiomat. Fr. “ 
Beauvolsin’'s French 


WE. 660.05 Hencaeee o 
Bernard's Art Inter- 
esses In Classe..... - 
Churchman’s Pronun- 
SE tctonetwens 7 
De Geer’s Lectures and 
Conversations ...... - 
Du Croquet's Serles.. “ 


Fontaine's Les Prosa- 
teurs Fr. du XIX. 


SD 3:46 004.50 606-00 - 
Julien’s Un Peu de 
Tout ” 


Marion's Le Verbe en 
Quatre Tableaux Sy- 
IO. 5.6.660.06.00 ” 

Robique’s Histortettes 
sO = 

Rougemont’s Drill 
_... ike’ 2 ESS - 

Rougemont’s Manuel 
de la Litterature 
Francaise ......... = 

Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves ........ 

Sauveur & Lougee, 
First Lessons of 
GE e6arersneegee - 


Yersin’s Pronuncia- 
WHOM eccccccess Lippincott 
Maury-Max. Conver- 
SD 3-66 née os 60.0600 Lee 
Thieme & Effinger’s 
Grammar .....Macmillan 
Keetel’s Gram. and 
PEED 066000008 Merrill 
Anecdotes Nouvelles.. “ 
Elementary French... “ 
La France ..... see. 7 
Maynard's Texts. oeeee = 
French Dally Life..Newson 
POO ccccccccce Pitman 


Dike'’s Scientific 
RORGCP cccccsersce Silver 
Douay’s Ele. Reader... “ 
Through France and 
French Syntax .... “ 


Magill’s Series....... Sower 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Adam's Com'l.... Appleton 


Adam's Ele. Com’'!. 
Gilbert & Brigham’'s 
Physical ...ccccsece 


WED ccccccceseccece Ginn 
WOVE co cccc cesccccess ” 
Longman's Series Longmans 
Chisholm's — Boecee 
EsOOE coccccccceccvese = 
Longman’ “ ec eccccese i” 
Tarr & McMurry’s. 
Coccscscecece Macmillan 
Trotter's Geog. of Com. “ 
Tarr’s New Phy’s.... “ 
Dodge's Ele....... McNally 


Dodge's Advanced.... 
Dodge's Series (by 
STAGES) 2cccccccece = 
Rand - McNally, Pri- 
mary, Elementary 
and Gram. School.. “ 
Dodge’s Three Book 


DOTTED ccccccceseese ” 
Pitman’s Commer'l Pitman 
Inductive Series..... Silver 

GEOLOGY. 
i eee Appleton 
Morton's Elements....Ginn 
Story of Our Planet.. “ 


Tarr’s Elements. Macmillan 
Ries’ Economic of U. 
8. 


eee ee ee 


Scott’s Introduction. = 
Hetiprin’'s Earth and 
Bee GOU écacsvecs Silver 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 





NOMETRY. 
Wentworth Series....Ginn 
Baker’s Geom........ ve 
Reman & Smith..... “ 
Batley & Woods’.... “ 
Wheeler's Trig ...... ” 
Durfee’s Plane Trig... “ 
Nichols Trig ........ = 


Chauvenet’s Geom.. 


et oecevcosose L Ippincott 
Chauvenet’s Trig..... 


Gore’s Geom..... Longmans 
SORE TOs co ccsceees “ 
Law’s Geom.......... = 
Morris & Husband's 
CL Bae aw sw ees be - 
Sr Sa yy Serer “ 
Schultze & Sevenoak’'s 
Geometry . -Macmillan 
Holgate’s Geom aeeeee 
Lock-Miller’s Trig.... “ 
Durell’s Series ...... = 
Bush & Clarke's Ele- 
MROMSD cccccccecccs Sliver 
Pettee’s Plane Geom. “ 
Hobb’s Geom..... Simmons 
Brook's Pl. and Sol. 
Ss bnede 60000 Sower 
Rrook’s Plane Geom... “ 
Brook’s Pl. & Spher. 
MS. 6054664656600 - 
Bradbury's Elem. 
Geom Thompson 
Bradbury’s Flem. 
ME. 6600640045406 ” 
Bradbury's Trig. & 
ME Ses-eseua dues = 
Bradbury’s Academic 
RG seéiceedesaces 
GERMAN. 


20th Cen. Series. ea ta 
Learned’s Grammar. 


Jones’ Reader ...... a 
Int. Mod. Language. .Ginn 
Bernhardt’s Course. = 
Collar’sa Eysenbach... se 
Collar’s Tessons...... = 
Stein's Exercises..... - 
Deutscher Hiawatha 
MEE 80-008 6&s Houghton 


Betley’s Der Prak- 
tische Deutsche. .Jenkins 

Dreyspring’s Construc- 
tive Process for 


Learning Ger....... - 
Cutting’s Difficulties 

of Ger. Gram....... - 
Schutz’s Praktischer 

BME. 660200006 ” 
Grimm-Webster Dict. 

and Conversation... .Lee 


Longman’s Series Longmans 
Hewett's Ger. Reader 
6060006006600 Macmillan 
Macmillan’s Series. 
Maynard's Texts. Merrill 
Bacon's New e 


Neuve Anekdoten...... - 

Deutschland und Ale 
Deutschen ...... 7 

WD «ig ov cekcees - 


German Dally Life. Newson 
Pitman’s Practical. Pitman 


Mueller Sertes....... Sliver 

Loesberg’s Series..... “4 

Dippold’s Grammar... “ 
GREEK. 


Goodell’s School. .Appleton 
Smith’s Anabasis..... - 
Benner’s Homer's Iliad “ 
Morrison & Goodell’s 
Beginners ......... 
Goodwin's Grammar. .Ginn 


White's First....... . + «Ginn 
White's Beginners. . = 
Seymour's Iliad...... ” 
Perrin & Seymour's 

a epapaetee ” 


Collar & Daniels’ Be- 

ginners’ Companion “ 
School Classic Series. “ 
Coll. Serles—Authors. “ 
Bryant's Iliad. -Houghton 
Bryant's Odyssey 


Palmer’s Odyssey. . * 
Masterpieces of Greek 
Literature ss 


Greek Verbs ....Jenkins 
Haven's Blanks for 

Conjugation or Syn- 

opsis of Gr'k Verbs “ 
White's Texts ...Longmans 


Ball's Ele....... Macmillan 
HISTORY. 
McLaughlin's ame. 
can Nation .....Appleton 
Wisege British Na- 
on « 


Munro’s Middle Ages. “ 
Whitcomb's Modern 

CE heat a eee a " 
Munro & Whitcomb’s 

Medieval & Modern “ 
Gulick’s Life of the 

Ancient Greeks..... oe 
Southworth’s Bulld- 

ers of Our Coun- 

Pr 8664080500560 060 
Cheney’s England. .Ginn 
Emreton’s M. Ages. * 
Lawler’s Essentials of 


Am. History ...... = 
Myers’ Series ........ = 
Montgomery's Series... “ 
Robinson's Western 

MD schighehedés. ” 


Brigham’s Geog. In- 
fluences on Am. His. “ 
Fiske’s U. &...... Houghton 
Larned’s English..... = 
Ireland’s Story....... = 
Ploetz’s Epitome of.. 
Larned’s U. S. Hist... 
Tappan’s Heroes of 
European Hist...... = 

Tappan’s Story Greek 
Pe ohbvetas% ss ” 


Tappan’s Our Coun- 


ee ee 


Tappan’s Amer. Hero 

OT Oe 

(4 books) . Lippincott 
Morris’ World. 
Boyer’s Way- Marks.. “ 
Channine’s Short. U. 
Amer. Citizen Series. . 

eecvesecsecece Longmans 
Weetpers & Moran's 

Pi cib eed aes ends 

Alry’s English ....... 
CUUOON D650 0660086 
Epochs in Eng. ...... 
Gardiner’s Series..... 
Wryatt-Davies’ Eng... 
Epochs in Modern.... 
Joyce's Irish ......... o 
Epochs In Ancient.... 
Oman's Greek ....... “ 
Robinson's Roman.... “ 

mh ssudieuwices Macmililar 
Ashley’s Amer. ...... a5 
Elson's U. 8 ” 


Adams’ Europe...... S 
Rotsford’s Greece.... “ 
Botsford’s Ancient... “ 
Channing’s Students... “ 
Coman & Kendall's 
MEE ebicieense« 
Coman’s Industrial of 
ie  Céebiusbane ses 
Shuckbure’s Dome. re 
Ancterson’s Series... Merri!!! 
Leighton’s Rome..... ns 
Merrill's England.... “ 
POee G.  Whs650 McNally 
Mace’s Primary...... = 
Meredith's Economic. “ 
Chandler's Makers of 
MES 6 0:8 60 00-046 Silver 
Shancellor’s American 
Andrew's Institutes... “ 
Hazen’s Elementary.. “ 
Mowry’s First Steps.. “ 
Mowry’s U. 8S. Hist... “ 
Mowry’s Terr. Growth 
Mowry'’s First Steps 
MNGUGR .ccccccsccs 
Redway’s Making of 
Amer. Nation...... F 
White's School Hist.. “ 
Am. Hist. Leafiets.Simmons 
Harley's Topics in U. 
Mm b0sesheasbeonse es Sower 
Morris’ Series U. 8. 
Stone’s England. Thompson 


LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. 
Whitney & aeeeeees- Ginn 

Tarbell's Lessons. 
Knox-Heath’s Ele. = 
Lockwood's Lessons. .. = 
Arnold & Kittredge.. “ 
Mother Tongue Books “ 
Webster's Gram..Houghton 
Webster's Ele. Gram. 


and Comp. .....+.>+ 
Webster - Cooley, 2- 

Book Course ...... - 
Patrick's Lessons in 

saneyese .+++LAppincott 
Patrick’s Lessons in 


Grammar .......:++ 
Patrick's Principles in 
Eng. Grammar..... 


/ 
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Longman's — Longmans 
enter’s rammar 
Or Te “ya Miagmiman (See 
Emerson & ender’s 
Words Spoken and LOGIC, 
Written taeheapenss - 
Devoe, Og — “ Lafieur’s Ill. of...... 
Modern English (2 Atwater’s Elementary 
BOGE) scascceceesse “ ‘ 
Woodley’s Foundation Creighton’s .....Macmillan 
i) ee Jevon's .. iia = 
Kellogg's Comp... »- Merrill Russell's  Ele.. yaa ome 
Kellogge’s Rhetoric... 
Reed & Kellogg’s.... : 
Reed's Introductory... “ 
Language Through 
Nature, Literature 


LITERATURE. 
English Literature.) 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


_Goss’ Bench Work....Ginn 
Hapgood's Needle W'k “ 


and Art ........-McNally poster's Elementary 
Rand-MeNally Prin. Woodworking ..... 
Gram. and Comp... Domestic Science C’k 
Rand-MecNally’s Prac- eer eer Lee 
tical Eng. Gram.... 


Gilman & Williams’ 
Seat Work and In- 
dustrial Occup.Macmillan 

Todd's Hand Loom 


Buehler’s Modern En- 
giish Gram.......Newson 
Buehler’s Mod. Eng. 


Lessons .. eecee 
Style Book, Business Weaving ........McNally 
Bastia .cccceses Pitman Industrial Work fee zs 
Rartlett’s Series..... Silver Public Schools.. - 
Gilbert & Harris Selden’s Series...... 


Guide Books....... % Barnard’s Tools and 


Greenwood’s Ser...... “ Machines Chee eeeed Silver 
Milne’s Grammar..... “ Larsson’s Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
Mead’S .«- eecce - Solomon's Sloyd...... si 
Simons’ First Year for Wakeman & rs 
High Schools ...... ” Sewing ta teeeeees sd 
Welsh’s Series........ - Brumbaugh’'s ... " Sewer 
Flounder’s Series... .Sower 
Dunton & Kelley’s Frost 
Book. cissuenes Thompson MENTAL SCIENCE. 
oe aan o Baldwin's Ele. Psych. 
Dunton & Kelley's oF ler Sega = ele acta , Appleton 
Grammar ..c.-.eee- — * Baldwin’ 8s Psych.. 
“= a Mind “and 
ts ucation. ee 
LATIN. Hall's Youth......... ee 
= ° Buell’s Essence of... .Ginn 
Laing® Ovid..--s.s), = Stonyhurst_Philosoph- 
Chase's Nepos....... ; * ical Series ..... Longmans 
Sallust's Catiline..... o Tichener’s Psych.Macmillan 
Moore & Schliicher’s Baker's Ele. Psych. Merril! 
Blement® .cccccess “ Davis’ Elements of 
West's Grammar..... “ eg) ee ae Silver 
Westcott’s Caesar.... “ 
Virgil's Aeneid = MUSIC. 
Carter ..ceeeeees - 
Alien & Greenough....Ginn New. Educ. Course.. .Ginn 
Hale & Buck's Gram. “ Mason's Course...... - 
Buck's Gram. of Os- National Courge...... 
can. & Umbrian.... n Riv. Gr. Song Books 
Collar’s Sextes cecccce xe Saar Houghton 
Moulton’s Comp...... es Riverside Song Book “ 
College Series of. 


Masterpleces of Latin r 
Literature -Houghton Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
Halsey'’s Beginner's... Coonley’s Sing. Verses 
Jenkins for Children ...... « 


smith's First Year... “ Rix's ~ of School | 
1uveur First Talks ee i “Ft i "Ach ses 
with Caesar ...... = . ae & School . 
‘itchie’s 8 ” Longmans WOU 0 6500.550000 00 . 
Whites Tentee.. — “ Choral Song Book.McNally 


C . Course - 
Rain's Ovid......Maecmillan Chor. Instruc . 
Minckwitz's Cicero. Patriotic & Folk Lore 
Inglis & Prettyman ND 6660656005608 “ 
Firet Book «cccsvccs = 


Virl Romae......... Merrill] Sprenkel's Id@eal...... 


First Year in Latin.Silver Beacon Song Collec. .Siiver 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Health Studies. By Ernest Bryant Hoag, 
\. M., M. D. Cloth. 223 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, Th cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
Nt York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Stories of the Ancient World. Retold from 
St. Nicholas. Cloth. 12mo. 197 pages. [lustrat 


d. Price, 65 cents, net. The Century Com- 


New York. 

Nfories of Classic Muths. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. Cloth, 1l2mo, 195 pages. [llustrated. 
Price, 65 cents, net. The Century Company, 
New York, 

Stories of the Middle Aaqes. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. Cloth. 12moe. 190 pages. Illustrated. 


Price. 65 cents, net. The Century Company, 
New York. 
Sfories of Greece and Rome. Retold) from 
St. Nicholas. Cloth. 12mo, 198 pages. Hlustrat 
Price, 65 cents, net. The Century Com 
inv, New York. 
Stories of Chivalry. Retold from St. Nich 
las. Cloth. 12moe. 192 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
’ cents, net. The Century Company, New 


York, 

Slortes of Royal Children. Retold from St. 
Nicholas, Cloth. 12mo0. 196 pages. Illustrated. 
rice, 65 cents, net. The Century Company, 


New York. 
Prac lical 


Argumentation. ty George K. 
Patte 


assistant professor of rhetoric in the 
Pennsylvania State College. Cloth. 12mo. 363 
nies. Price, $1.10, net. The Century Com 
pany, New York. 


Told ina Little Boy's Pocket. By Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy. Cloth. 129 pages. Illustrated. 
Thompsen-Brown Company, Boston. 

Spool Knitting. By Mary A. MeCormack. 
Cloth. 73 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1, net. 
A. S. Barnes & Co.. New York. 

Teaching Children to Study. By Lida Bb. 
Earhart, Ph. D. Cloth. 182 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. Tloughton-Mifflin Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Moral Principles in Education. By John 
Dewey. Cloth. 61 pages. Price, 35 cents, net. 
Ifoughton-Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Self-Cullivation in English. By George Her 
bert Palmer. Cloth. 41 pages. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The Meaning of Infancy. By John Fiske. 
Cloth. 48 pages. Tloughton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Found by the Circus. By James Otis. Cloth. 
12mo. 180 pages. Hlustrated. Price, $1. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

In Nature’s School. By Tallian Gask. Cloth. 
Svo, 320 pages. Hlustrated. Price, $1.50. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Stories of Norse Illeroes. Told by the North 
men. Retold by EF. M. Wilmot-Buxton, author 
of “Stories of Early England,” ete. Cloth. Svo. 
246 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 

Elson Grammar School Fourth Reader. By 
William TH. Elson and Christine Keck. Cloth. 
392 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 
By Charles E. Smith. Seventh edition, revised. 
Paper. 46 pages. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. 

EL Aowe PUBLICATIONS. 

Simplified Course of Study, for the Cleveland 
public schools, Podliesinany report on. By 
William Hl. Elson, superintendent of schools. 
An interesting and suggestive study of the 
Cleveland curriculum. Suggests means for sim” 
plifying the course by (a) selection of topics, 
(b) revaluation of branches of study, (¢) in- 
ternal and cross-correlation. 

Fine and Manual Arts in the United States, 
Instruction in. A statistical monograph, by 
Henry T. Bailey. 184 pages. Issued by the 
United States bureau of education, Washing- 
ton. Ys 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 
1867-1907, Index to the. 103 pages. Compiled 
and issued by the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C 

Manual of Physiology and Hugiene. Bulletin 
10. Paper, 32 pages. Issued by the superin- 
tendent of publie instruction for North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh. Contains a complete outline for 
oral instruction in primary grades. 

Nebraska Biennial Renert of the state super- 
intendent of publie instruction, by Hon. J. L. 
McBrien, Lincoln. Cloth, 682 pages. 


The Svott-Southworth Lessons in English, 
Books I. and II., have been recently adopted 
by Providence, R. I., and New Bedford, Mass. 
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Prompt 
Shipments 


aan _ The only School Desk 
anteed in the World made with 


Manufactured by GEO. BARC U Ss & C Pie Owners of 


THE WABASH CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
Office, Factory and Foundry, Wabash, Ind., U.S.A. 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL 


POR SS Th ee” 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JourRNaL.” 
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all Dovetail Glue Joints 
and Dovetail Fastening 
which have no Equai 
and which are 


Affiliations 
with any 
Trusts 


imo gp 


Write for Catalogue Established 1873 





The Milner Anatomical- 
SANITARY 


School Desk 


Years inadvance of anything 
ever produced 

Give us a chance to show it 

before placing your 
contract 

Allsizes. Send for catalogue 

THE A. R. MILNER 
SEATING CO. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
OHIO 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 


Holds ‘the Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. | PEDAGOGUE. PUBLIC. 


An even temperature An even temperature An even temperature 
ae ~ pupil in =, enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
er health and comfor aad cs 

and consequently pro- maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 


work. | effective service. | the public. 








The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD CFFICES. 


(HEALTH. FUEL. 

' COMFORT. TIME 
PROMOTES 4 KOTIVITY. SAVES ) LABOR. 
| HAPPINESS. | MONEY 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 











Ghe Johnson Service Co., 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 





ARCHITECTURE 
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The Indianapolis Stationary Desk 
The Peerof them all. Large stock 
hand for immediate shipment 


Sanitary Steel Adjustable School Desks 
for less money than old style cast iron ones 





Sanitary Teacher's Desk 
(Cheaper and better than wood 





The Columbia Steel Frame Bench 


is Sanitary. Fireproof. Adjustable. Indestructible. and 
has been adopted by more schools than any other 
bench made for the time it has been on the market 

A sample will be gladly sent to any schoo! board 
for inspection 





Oak Teacher's Desk 
> or 5 drawers or cupboard 


Write for our free Manual on M 
Training in Woodwork 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU! 





Sanitary Steel Dictionary Holder 
Better and cheaper than any other 












That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of ali other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILI AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MA and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 
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School Officers 


You need new Desks? 
You need new Blackboards’ 
You want the best’ 























We make the famous ‘“Faultless’ 
also the Standard School Desk 

We make and sell the Silica Black 
board 





You want these goods and no other 

We can please you. ; 

We know we can and can prove it 
to you. 

Write us for terms and prices and we 
will tell you why our Desks are better 
than others 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THE DAYTON” DESK 


ROpPW HO MUPaM HAO? 





STANDS THE TEST 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OHIO RAKE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


SCHOOL DESKS 





The Automatic Triumph Desk 


Auditorium and Lecture Room Seating 


We have a beautiful and substantial line of Opera Chairs and recommend them strongly for seating School Audi- 
toriums, as they are the most appropriate, inexpensive and permanent form of seating. 

For the Lecture or Class Room we offer our perfected Folding Opera Chair with an adjustable writing arm, 
chairs are made in sections and screwed permanently to the floor, the same as regular opera chairs 
and economy of space they are infinitely superior to the bent wood stationary arm chairs and cost no more. In fact, they 
cost less in the end. for while bent wood chairs must be renewed every few years, these iron frame chairs when once in 


Stalled last a life time. 


Branch Offices 


Every Part of 
the Country 









NEW YORK: 


€merican Seating 


CHICAGO: 215 Wabash Ave. 
10 W. Eighteenth St. 


MOST COMPRE- 
HENSIVE LINE OF 
FURNITURE 


A strictly high-grade 
product backed by a 
guarantee that guar- 
antees. 

An opportunity to 
show our desks 
means a sale, because 
our prices are right. 
Write us for detailed 
description of any 
style desk you need, 
stating quantity. 


BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch St. 


Mr canHO WOM HMMS 


New Catalogue of Supplies 


MAY WE 
QUOTE 7 PRICES 
N 


Blackboards 

Manual Training Benches 

Book Cases 

Steel Lockers 

Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 
Tellurians and Globes 

Maps and Charts 

Erasers, Crayons and Drawing 
Material, Ink, Inkwells, Pens 
and Pencils, Wire Window 
Guards, School Bells? 














We will send this catalogue 
to any reader of the American 
School Board Journal upon applica- 


Mention this Journal tion. 


These 
For strength, comfort 


TABLET-ARM ASSEMBLY CHAIR 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
cll kinds of blackboards 


LECTURERS’ CHALK 
Bet TORN AN 
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wer eee ee 


imptoved colored 
drawing crayon. 
Different from all 
others. 


So ee 


Sm AY Be 
ual) -) TORK Sat 


eee tine leper hammer een 
owes 


Free from glossy 
or shiny effects of 
wax crayons, but 
rich in lustre. 


SS ee 


Last longer. 


Ae me Ee ee 


Stronger, Better, 


OLOR 
Cheaper. 


Tne most satis- 
factory substitute 
for water colors. 


SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM 


he American Crayon Co. 


coe gg oe ED bec RA Le eID ALO | OLLIE LI 
ono penesEuees oom aE NETE 





PATENTED NOVEMBER 6rm, 1906 


Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 


retain it’s shape. Send for sample and prices. 
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SANDUSKY AND WALTHAM BRANDS ENAMELED CRAYONS 





FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 
PERMANENT-WILL NOT RUBOFF. 


MANUFACTURED = 4 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 


CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. 


Retails for 10 cents 
When advertising af $iée specify item and Ganwtactured 
y 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser 





HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


Be ANCL Sree or 


SAADUSAY QHIO AND -WALTHA/ MASS. 


Used for teaching drawing ia many schools. 20 diferent sLades ani colors. 


Crayograph, the | 2 , 


i 
FE a4 ae 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


$cHOObGRAYONS 


Superior to all Others. Sold at Popular Prices. 


Ss 


MASS 


6 inches long. % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


(Tape Bound) 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


Water Color Paints, Dry Cakes and Semi-Moist Colors. 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 





Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


For 70 years the standard for use on > 
all kinds of biackboards 


SIFVIIIIIEKS 


VIG ISIIK 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, 





Mail Order Trade. 


Waukesha Imperial Spring 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


- eke 


GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
KILBOURN, wis. 





SCHOOL DESKS 
L.A.MURRAY & CO. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


-.k ure and Delicious..... 


STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


| Z ...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
i ee 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Company 





57-59 E. lith St. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on ——- for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our / 


novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying s of trustworthy quality. / 
We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 
CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 4 
From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 


BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW y 
FIXTURES, ETC 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. All shipments made promptly. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


NEW YORK 
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COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 


LESS 
COST 


CLEANER FLOOR 


NO DUST INTHE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH 


the same stroke that yo The white row is moist with kerosene just 
ng 


enough to clean without oi the floor. Floors made white and clean as 
though mopped in 6 to 8 minutes for room of 60 desks. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET. 
SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS 
APPROVAL 130 Sycamore Sts TRIAL 


MILWAUKEE, - WIS. 
EXPRESS PAID. 6,500 SCHOOLS USE NOTHING ELSE 


Attention—School Boards—Attention 


DON’T OVERLOOK A REAL BARGAIN 


Notwithstanding the fact that we have sold some two thousand Charts 
since July Ist, we still have a few left. NOTE the following prices: 


EVANS COMPLETE CHART with Stand....... $5.75 
NATIONAL * ” “ a, 1a Seka abate 6.25 
EVANS PRIMARY = " we teaskeseene 4.00 
NATIONAL ‘* su - " 4.25 
ROGERS MUSIC = vs " . 4.50 


EXCELSIOR TELLURIAN GLOBES 


Cash with order. Express prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Write us for prices on ANYTHING needed in the Schoolroom. High 
vrade Schoo] Desks our specialty. 


W. 0. Jones & Company 


Y. M. C. A. Building OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. 


Squires Inkwell Company 


ae . 
aa ae See at 





Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell 


Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
linished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered 

Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 
which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Used In all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond alating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard plate in slabs, dividers, 
polnters, stone slate blac kboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOKRBLATECO. 
20-22-24 Vesey St., New ‘ork. 






























DANN’S ALL STEEL DICTIONARY HOLDER 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 















Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 


The weight of the book keeps it 
open—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 


Finished in Japan................ $3.50 
Oxidized 


The Bracket Holder is made to at- 


tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 


Wall Bracket Holder, 


Japanned...........$3.25 
Wall Bracket Holder, 
Oxidized..... .... $4.00 


Union School Furnishing Go. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









CH LANTERN 


here shown can be used inter- 
changeably for Lantern Slide, 
Microscope, Vertical and Opaque 
Projection. 

It isan honest lantern,in material, 
construction and workmanship. 
You will get your money's worth 
every time you use it. 

Our new MelIntosh Opaque Re- 
tlecting Attachment is used in con- 
nection with a regular lantern, giving a good picture at low cost. 


THE COLLEGE BEN 


— ro 


We also have a complete line of educational and scientific slides. 
Write to Desk 3 for descriptions and prices. 


35 Randolph St. MIicINTOSH Comrany ~~” Chicago 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 








Something New 


THE GEOGRAPH 


NEAT ano DURABLE 
A Prime Necessity in Teach- 
ing Geography 
Diameter of Globe 6 Inches 


Recognized by Leading Geographers 
Sent Express Paid $ 
on receipt of...... 5, 00 
Descriptive Circular on Request 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 Fast 11th St.. NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important High School Text 
ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, and 
R A. BUDINGTON, A. M, Assistant Professor of Zoology, Oberlin College 


Introductory List Price, 90 cents. 





A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY which gives the high school pupil 
_—_———— just the facts he ought to know 
concerning germs, bacteria, the causes and dissemination 
of disease. It teaches him theessential facts of anatomy 
by means of unusually clear and simple descriptions, 
and it explains physiological processes with remarkable 
accuracy and delicacy. 


AN INTERESTING TEXT which is unique because it utilizes the 
6CoaeaosqnSS pupil’snever-failing interestin himself 
as a means of arousing his enthusiasm for his own 
personal health and of increasing his interest in the 
question of public hygiene. 


A PROGRESSIVE BOOK which treats clearly and convincingly 
—_—_—_—_—_— of the value of different foods and the 
importance of habits of diet: its discussion of the use of 
narcotics and stimulants is not based on prejudice but 
is a frank, simple. common-sense appeal to the pupil’s 
intelligence. It is a book that will be a vital factor 
for good in every community where it is studied. 





A BOOK THAT EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE SHOULD STUDY 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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BY 


Disinfection. : : : : 3: 3: 3 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 


Che Macmillan Companp. 


378 WABASH AVENUE 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourNna.” 


The Elements of 
Hygiene for Schools 








ISABEL McISAAC 


Containing chapters on Bacteria, Food, 
Air, Soil and Water, Sewage, Causes and 
Dissemination of Disease, Personal 
Hygiene, Household Hygiene, School 
Hygiene, Hygiene of Occupation and 



























HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Gulick Hygiene Series 


THAT EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT? 


Book I, Good Health — Book II, Emergencies — Book III, 
Town and City— Book IV, The Body at Work 
Book V, Control of Body and Mind 


‘*Far and away the best work I have ever seen on this sub- 
ject.”’ 
RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D., Director of Public School 


Association, Boston, Muss. 
‘*The best books of their general type now available.” 
JOSEPH E. RAYCROFT, Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, The University of Chicago, Chicayo, 1U. 
‘* It is impossible to say too much for them or recommend them 
too highly.’’ 
BEN B. LINDSAY, County Court Judye, Denver, Col. 
‘The books are clear and forcible and appeal at once to the in- 
telligence of those to whom they are directed.”’ 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, JP’ resident, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 
‘* A new era in teaching hygiene and sanitation." 
GEORGE GOLER, M. D., Health Bureau, Executive 
Division, Rochester, N. Y 


Such opinions as these show the true value of this remarkable 
new series. 

A descriptive pamphlet about the Gulick Hygiene Series will be 
sent postpaid to any one upon request to the nearest office. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


661-663 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


We publish the Sauveur 


AND OTHER Bercy, DuCroquet and oth 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 


BOOKS oot Modern Lan- 


Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


F. TOCCI, G. FERRERO 


| Grandezza e Decadenza 
520 Broadway 


di Roma 
New York 5 Vols. $6.60. postpaid 


ARITHMETIC 
GRAMMAR 
LANGUAGE 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
31, Cents Each 


They help the Teacher. 
They interest the Scholar 


Vhe Britton Printing Go, 


CLEVELAND, oO. 


Printing and Engraving for every 
School requirement 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having 4 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 


writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
807 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oO-Anrapmer 






CHICAGO 
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Srhool Board Sommell 


Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


MILWAUKEE—New York—Chicago, SEPTEMBER, 1909 


THE CALL TO SCHOOL. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 
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School Lands and Funds. 

The power to determine the necessity of tak- 
ing land for a school house site is vested in the 
school authorities of the district, and is not 
a question for a commission or jury.—Kirk- 
wood vs. School District No. 
county, Colo. 


7, in Summit 


Under the Indiana Acts of 1899 (p. 150, e. 
105) as amended by Acts of 1901 (p. 415, c¢. 
185), the trustee of a school township cannot 
expend any money except as appropriated by the 
advisory board of the township, and no in- 
debtedness can be created except by such ad- 
visory board as specified in sucn said section, 
and any contract made in violation of said act 
is null and void. The Acts of 1907 (p. 444, 
c. 233) make it the duty of a school township 
trustee to provide transportation for all the 
pupils in the township to and from the publie 
school. An alternative writ of mandamus to 
compel a school township trustee to provide 
transportation for children to and from the 
township school alleged that “the defendant at 
all times had a sufficient sum of money in his 
possession and now under his control, as such 
trustee, and appropriated by the township ad- 
visory board of said township, out of the special 
school funds belonging to such township, to 
pay the necessary expenses of transporting rela- 
tors’ children to and from their respective 
homes to and from said school. * * * [eld 
that the alternative writ did not show that de- 
fendant had money enough to provide transpor- 
tation for all of the school children, but only 
those belonging to the relators, and therefore 
was an insufficient statement of facts, 


as an 
alternative writ must show that it is the duty 
of the officer, and that he has power to perform 


the act sought to be enforced. Waters vs. 
State, Ind. 


The constitution of the state of Utah (Art. 
13, p. 3), declaring property not exempted un- 
der the laws of the United States or this con- 
stitution shall be taxed, does not apply to spe- 
cial assessments, but only to general taxation. 
and did not render invalid the law of 1898, 
p. 1933, providing that property held by the 
board of education shall be exempt from local 
assessment.—Wey vs. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


School Districts. 

Where county commissioners create a new 
school district out of territory taken from ex- 
isting districts, they may divide moneys and 
credits to the district affected by the change at 
a subsequent regular meeting of the board with- 
out notice and hearing. -—School District No. 
31 of Freeborn County vs. School Dist. No. 5 
of Freeborn County, Minn. 


The order of the county court under the 
Statutes of 1909 (p. 4464), providing that an 
order shall fix the boundary of a_ proposed 
graded school district, and direct the holding 
of an election, provided that no point of the 
boundary shall be more than 21% miles from the 
site of the proposed school house, and that the 
location and site of the schoolhouse are set out 
with exactness, sufficiently locates the school 
house to validate the election, where, after spe- 
cifically 


setting out the boundary, it provides 
that the 


site shall be south of a certain line and 
as near as practicable to the center of the dis- 
trict, so that the boundary line shall be at no 





SchoolGoandSournal 
point more than 2% miles from the school 
house.-~Taylor vs. Cundiff, Ky. 
School Officers. 

The New Britain, Conn., city charter (Sp. 
Acts 1905), consolidating the town and city of 
New Britain, providing that all vacancies in 
any of the offices shall be filled by the council, 
and declaring that the city shall be a consoli- 
dated school district, deprives the school com- 
mittee of the city of the power of filling va- 
cancies, as authorized by the general statutes 
providing that the school committee shall fill 
vacancies in their own number, and a vacancy 
in the school committee is properly tilled by the 
council; the provision of the charter incon- 
sistent with the general statute controlling.— 
State vs. Hatch, Conn. 

The local acts of the Alabama legislature for 
1896-97 (p. 514), a special law creating and 
incorporating a separate public school district 
and providing that the members of the school 
board “shall hold oftice for and during the term 
of their residence within the district,” creates 
a life tenure of office in such members, condi- 
tioned only on residence in the district.—State 
ys. White, Ala. 

A deed conveying land to the school directors 
of a sehool distriet and their successors in 
office for school purposes vests the legal title in 
the directors in trust for the use of the schools 
and the equitable title in the board of trus- 
tees.—O’Donnell vs. Robson, Il. i 

The power of a school board or the executive 
committee acting as a school board, to create 
o ligations against the district and to audit 
elaims and to control the issuing of the orders, 
carries with it the duty to do this where the 
terest of the public is concerned. Rogers- 
Ruger Co. Vs. Board of School Directors of 
Town of Brule.; Ruger vs. Same, Wis. 

It cannot be said what orders drawn by a 
school board in favor of its secretary and its 
president were void; it not appearing definitely 
for what they were drawn, and it not appearing 
what, if any, of them covered salaries to which 
they might be entitled.—Rogers-Ruger Co. vs. 
Board of School Directors of Town of Brule, 
Ruger vs. Same, Wis. 

Defendant in an action on orders of a board 
of school directors has the burden of proof of 
their invalidity alleged by it.—Rogers vs. School 
Directors of Brule, Wiis. 


School Taxes. 

Consolidated School Law of New York 
(Laws 1894, p. 12535, ©. 556), provides that 
school district taxes shall be apportioned upon 
all real estate within the district not exempt 
from taxation, and that such property shall be 
assessed to the person or corporation owning it 
but that a tract occupied by the “same person,” 
if assessed as one lot on the last assessment 
roll of the town shall, though situated partly 
in two or more districts, be taxable in the one 
in which such occupant resides. A manufac 
turing corporation owned a tract, one-third of 
which, with 31 buildings of its plant and its 
principal office, was in school district No. 7, 
while the remaining area and 20 of the build- 
ings were in district No. 6. J//eld, that though 
the tract was assessed as an entirety on the last 
town assessment roll, and the corporation was 
a resident within the statute, it was not a “per- 
son,” and hence cannot complain of an assess- 
ment by district No. 6 of the property lying 
therein.—People vs. Marens, N. Y. 

The law (1898, p. 1933) exempting from tax- 
ation property “held” by the board of educa- 
tion means all property “owned” by the board 
and cannot be interpreted as intending only 
property used for school purposes, Wey 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Payment to the sehool board for taxes for 
school purposes is not to be postponed until all 
the taxes of a particular year are collected, 


VS. 


but they should be turned over from time to 
time as received.—Board of School Directors of 
Iberia Parish vs. Police Jury, La. 


New State Rules. 

The Washington state board of education has 
adopted four new rules for the government of 
the common schools. They read: 

“10. The teacher shall make an estimate of 
the worth of each pupil’s work in the several 
subjects as often as once every two months. 
This estimate should be based upon the pupil’s 
daily work, together with such tests as the 
teacher may deem advisable to give during the 
period. At the close of « very term the teacher 
shall thoroughly examine in all necessary 
branches all pupils whose work has not been 
satisfactory, and shall leave in the school regis- 
ter a statement of thé work completed by each 
pupil in each subject, Ile shall also leave a 
record of the deportment of each pupil. 

“13. Teachers are enjoined to encourage exer- 
cises in composition and declamation, ineclud- 
ing memorization of choice selections and quo 
tations. In the preparation of programs for 
rhetoricals teachers shall use every effort to s 
cure selections of a high literary character. 

“14. Teachers are required to be at their re 
spective schoolrooms at least thirty minutes be 
fore the time of opening school in the morning 
and fifteen minutes before the opening of 
schoolrooms in the afternoon. 

“15. Teachers are required to make due prep 
aration daily for their duties, such preparation 
to include attendance upon teache rs’ meetings 
and other professional work contributing = to 
efficient school service, hich may b required 
by the superintendent, principal or board of di 
rectors. 


The high school enrollment in Joplin, Mo., 
has been increased by more than 50 per cent in 
the past vear. With the expected growth of 
the new school vear it is probable that the dis 
trict will build a $200,000 high school building 
very shortly. 

The Georgia legislature has voted to fix the 
appropriations for school purposes in 1910 at 
$2,225,000, and in 1911 at $2,500,000, 

Pittsburg, Kans. A model school or kinder 
garten school will be opened in connection with 
the state manual training normal school. Th 
school will include the practice feature and 
accommodate a limited number of pupils iN) 
each grade. 





Feeding and Teaching. 

A boy in one of the city schools had been 
late both morning and afternoon for thre 
days in succession. When asked the reason he 
replied that he had taken time to eat all hi 
wanted for breakfast and dinner. 


“You are more successful getting food than 
you are getting knowledge, I faney,” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “’eos IT feeds my elt 
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and you teaches me,’ 
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SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By WM. H. ELSON, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


Whatever the line of activity, the question of 
eficieney and progress is a vital one. To the 
manufacturer, efficiency means quality in the 
article produced and low cost of production, 
and progress means improvement in quality and 
reduction in cost. In general, efficiency in 
business is measured by profits and progress 
in business by greater profits. 

Though the criteria of measuring efficiency 
and progress in education may be more diffi- 
cult to discover and more difficult to apply than 
in business, the question of whether our schools 
are effective and are making progress is no less 
important. The final test of whether our schools 
are doing their work well lies in whether they 
are giving to the community, supporting the 
viven system, young men and women prepared 
to take their place and do their part in the life 
about them. But whether the young people 
new coming from our schools are imbued with 
the spirit of work, with a willingness to start 
at the bottom and work to the top, imbued with 
the spirit of co-operation and perseverance, 
whether they possess the type of knowledge and 
the qualities of character required, in the im- 
mediate future, of strong men and women, 
time alone ean tell. It takes from five to ten 
vears and in some cases even longer. To make 
the ultimate test of edueation, the basis of 
judging efficieney in present school work is con- 
sequently out of the question. The impossi- 
bility of applying the final test of education to 
the present work of the school renders necessary 
then the use of other tests by which educational 
eficiencey and progress may be measured, 

Criteria for Judging Efficiency. 

There are certain objective tests which have 
long been employed in measuring the material 
side of school activities, such as per capita ex 
penditure for schools, per capita expenditure 
for tuition, per capita expenditure for all other 
purposes, ete, all of which are good, and by 
comparing these items year by year and with 
corresponding items in the reports of other cit- 
ies we are able, within limits, to check up the 
school on the side of its business administration, 
When. however, it comes to the work for which 
the school really exists. the training of boys and 
virls for a full, rich, personal life and for citi- 
zenship in the community, we have few criteria 
of judging efficiency and progress. To be sure, 
careful records are kept of registration, num- 
ber belonging, number attending, and time 
attending, and these records serve as a com- 
parative basis of measuring efficiency and prog- 
ress in these directions, but when it comes to 
ineasuring efficiency and progress in the most 
important aspects of school work, we have 
neither fixed criteria nor the data that will 
serve as the basis of judgment. The need of 
such standards of measurement and of such 
data cannot be questioned, 

Enrollment and School Population. 

Ideally speaking, every child six years of age 
on or before September next should enter the 
first grade of the public school this fall, likewise 
every child seven years old should be enrolled 
in the second, and so on with the increasing 
ages and the remaining grades of the elemen- 
tary, if not of the high school. 

jarring personal illness and personal defects, 
the enrollment of each grade in the public ele- 
mentary school should equal the total school 
population of the corresponding school age, for 
such is the full task of the school, and the 
school is not doing its full work, has not reached 
its maximum of efficiency, until this has been 
accomplished, 


School reports give the total enrollment for 
the year in their respective schools, and the re- 
port may show an increase in the number of 
children receiving their education at public 
expense. Yet in centers of rapidly increasing 
population, the school registration may be in- 
creasing and still the public school may be 
losing ground. The basis of determining 
whether a school is increasing in efficiency in 
view of its task, that is, is reaching a larger 
and larger proportion of children of school age. 
lies not in the enrollment of the school, but 
in the relation this enrollment bears to the 
total school population. 

The number of children in each school gen- 
eration, that is, the total number of children 
in the community six, seven, eight years of 
age, and so on, is given in the annual school 
enumeration, and is obtainable from the clerk 
of the board of education, yet, so far as I 
know, no school report gives this data and lit- 
tle use has thus far been made of it as a 
means of measuring schocl efficiency and prog- 
ress. Still, by comparing the children in the 
school of a given age with the number of the 
same age in the school enumeration, the efh- 
ciency of the school in reaching all the children 
of a given school age can be definitely meas- 
ured, and by comparing one year with another 
it can be readily determined whether the school 
is progressing or retrograding in this respect. 

To be sure, not all children of any commu- 
nity receive their education in the public 
school and doubtless never will. Though this 
be true, to compare the number of children 
in the publie school of a given age with the 
number of children of the same age as found 
in the school enumeration, serves as the means 
of telling whether the school is reaching a 
larger or small proportion of the total number 
of children of school age and whether the 
school is increasing or decreasing in its efh- 
cieney as regards to giving a public education 
to all the youth of the community, and some 
such data and some such comparisons should 
be ineluded in our school reports. 


School Losses in Enrollment and Efficiency. 

Theoretically, the public school ought to be 
so attractive and so effective that when once 
a child enters, he will continue until he has at 
least completed the elementary course. Not- 
withstanding there are many factors, apart 
from the present probable defects of the school, 
tending to cause children to drop from all edu- 
cational institutions, such as financial condi- 
tion of the home, illness in the family, per- 
sonal illness, incapacity, indifference, ete., yet 
the public school has not reached the maximum 
of efficiency theoretically, until it is able to 
hold every child entering, long enough to com- 
plete at least the work of the grades. How far 
we are at present from this maximum of effi- 
ciency is suggested by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
who maintains that only 49.6 per cent of the 
children on the average, entering the schools of 
fifty-five of the largest cities of the country, 
continue to the final elementary grade, while 
Dr. Thorndike holds that the average remain- 
ing in sixteen of our largest cities is but 33.3 
per cent. 

These estimates are, however, all theory, for 
strange as it may seem, there was not a city 
in the United States, when these studies were 
made, and they were made within the last two 
years, whose school report gave definite and 
accurate information with regard to the losses 
from its schools. In fact, it is but recently 
that we have taken any serious account of the 


fact there were losses; we have religiously reg- 
istered all entering, but until lately have made 
no record of those withdrawing. 


Nature of Losses Not Recorded. 

In judging the efficiency of the school with 
regard to holding the children when once they 
enter, a distinction must be made between pu- 
pils dropping from the school and lost tem- 
porarily or permanently to education, and pu- 
pils leaving the public school for private or 
parochial school or leaving the city and enter- 
ing other public schools. That is, a sharp dis- 
tinction should be made between those children 
leaving the public school and entering other 
educational institutions and those who are 
temporarily or permanently lost to education. 
Though it is desirable from the point of view 
of public education to reduce to the minimum 
those leaving the public school for private in- 
stitutions, the interest of the public lies more 
directly in reducing the number of withdraw- 
als, and that school system having the smallest 
per cent of withdrawals or losses to education 
is the most efficient. 

As intimated above, no city of the country 
has as yet published definite data with refer- 
ence to school losses—notwithstanding univer- 
sity men have done no little writing upon the 
subject, nor has any city as yet published defi- 
nite data with regard to the causes of with- 
drawals, such for example as impracticability 
of school work, excessive academic require- 
ments, financial condition of the home. illness 
in family, personal illness, incapacity, ete., 
that we may know whether these lay within 
the school and take steps to eradicate them, or 
whether they arise from conditions outside of 
the school and are such that the school has 
little direct influence over them. 

Until our school reports are so modified as 
to distinguish between children leaving the 
public schoo! for other educational institutions 
and children withdrawing from all schools. 
and until we know the number of withdrawals, 
or temporary and permanent losses, it is im- 
possible to judge of the efficieney of the hold- 
ing power of the public school. Our lack of 
information in this direction is, however, no 
reason why the efficiency of the school should 
not be measured in this respect and the prog- 
ress of the school judged from the side of its 
power to hold. 


The Problem of the Repeater. 

Again, the elementary school is divided into 
eight grades, each representing a unit of work 
which supposedly is to be done by the child in 
one school year. The school should be able, theo- 
retically, to take each child entering a given 
grade through the work of that grade in the 
allotted time. A child taking more than one 
school year to do the work of a grade becomes, 
therefore, a retarded child and a so-called “re- 
peater.” How far the elementary school is 
from being able to cover its eight units of 
work in eight years is revealed by the fact that 
according to Dr. Ayres, every sixth child in 
the schools of our cities has failed to make 
his grade and is a “repeater.” We are spend- 
ing, according to the same authority, upon “re- 
peaters” in the schools of American cities 
twenty-six millions annually, or one-sixth of 
the total cost of education in American cities 
is spent in taking children over the work a 
second or third time. To be sure, this enor- 
mous sum cannot be counted as wholy wasted, 
as children often profit even more by going 
over the same field a seeond time than by tak- 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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Duties of Janitors. 

A model set of rules defining the responsi- 
bilities, duties and relations of janitors have 
been enforced at Watertown, Wis. 
quire : 


They re- 


1. Janitors shall do all the daily sweeping 
and dusting of all the school rooms, halls and 
stairways, desks and furniture. 

2. They shall have the general care of the 
premises, and shall keep them in good condi- 
tion, under the direction and supervision of the 
superintendent or principal of each school. 

3. During the winter season they shall keep 
the alleys, paths and sidewalks around and 
leading to the school house free from snow and 
dirt. 

4. The janitors shall cut and split all the 
necessary kindling, and also build the fires in 
all the stoves that are or may be in use, at a 
suitable time before the commencement of each 
morning session, and attefd to the building of 
fires in the furnaces, and to the feeding of the 
same. 

5. At the end of each term they shall thor- 
oughly clean, wash and scrub the school houses 
under their care, including doors, windows, 
desks and furniture; mop all floors in rooms 
and halls at least once in two weeks; closets 
and urinals to be cleaned daily. All wash 
bowls, drinking fountains, and all bowls of clos- 
ets are to be cleaned every Saturday with con- 
centrated lye. Drinking cups are to be boiled 
every Saturday. 

(The word “scrub” means a thorough clean- 
ing with hot water, soap and brush. The word 
“mop” means the washing of all floors with hot 
water and the drying of the same with a rag 
attached to a handle.) 

6. They shall keep al! trees, shrubs and what- 
ever improvements there may be on the prem- 
ises, in good order, and also mow the grass and 
weeds growing in and around the school yard 
and boulevard whenever necessary or directed 
by the principal, superintendent or a member 
of the board of education. 

7. It is made their duty to report forthwith 
to the principal any person or persons who shall 
wilfully, maliciously or otherwise cause any 
damage to the building, fences, trees or any 
other property belonging to the school under 
their care. 

8. They are required to be in the building 
early enough in the morning to heat the rooms 
to 70 degrees F. by 9 o’clock and are to remain 
until 11 a. m. They shall return to the build- 
ing at 12:30 o’clock p. m., and remain during 
the afternoon session, unless sooner excused by 
the principal. 

9. They shall lock the outer doors in the 
evening and unlock them in the morning, keep- 
ing all doors unlocked during both sessions. 

19. Clean blackboards and erasers at least 
once a week, and oftener if needed or directed 
to do so by the principal. In the buildings 
where there are fans, keep them running during 
the morning session and during the afternoon 
session at times when ventilation cannot be ob- 
tained through windows. 

Send soiled towels to the laundry and replace 
same to proper places when returned by laun- 
drymen. 

12. No janitor shall sweep any school room 
if occupied by a teacher before 4:15, unless 
given permission to do so by the principal. 


15. Janitors are to co-operate and assist the 


principals in maintaining discipline during the 
sessions and recess periods. 

14. Janitors are required to do repairing 
which does not require the skill of a mechanic; 
such as tightening bolts, screws in desks, ete. 

15. In the discharge of their duty they are 
subordinate to the principals of their respective 
schools, whose direction they shall readily obey 
and execute. 

16. All orders of the health officer are to be 
executed by the janitors. 

Rules. 

Lexington, Ky. The school board has adopted 
new rules defining the duties of the superin- 
tendent and teachers. They require: 

“The superintendent shall see that all of the 
rules and regulations governing the schools are 
strictly obeyed, and he shall report to the board 
of education any failure of duty on the part of 
any principal, teacher or other employe. In ad- 
dition to making known to the board the report 
of any principal, concerning the insubordina- 
tion, incompetency or lack of harmonious co- 
operation of any teacher, it shall be his duty to 
report, from his own observation and investi- 
gation, all cases of insubordination, incompe- 
teney or lack of harmonious co-operation, and 
it is his duty to suspend any principal, teacher 
or janitor for said offenses until the next reg- 
ular meeting of the board, when he will report 
the particulars of said insubordination, together 
with such recommendations as he may deem 
proper and necessary. 

‘*And any failure or neglect of the superin- 
tendent to report promptly any act of insubor- 
dination, incompetency, neglect of duty, lack of 
harmony in the upbuilding of the schools or 
disrespect to superiors, shall be deemed neglect 
of duty on the part of the superintendent, and, 
for such neglect or failure to make such re 
port, he shall be either reprimanded or dis- 
missed. 

‘Rule 12. Each teacher shall observe and 
faithfully carry out all rules as established by 
the Board, the superintendent and the princi- 
pals, and any teacher or principal, who is in- 
subordinate, incompetent, neglectful of duty or 
disrespectful to the board, superintendent or 
principal, shall be immediately suspended by 
the superintendent and reported to the board, 
and it shall consider the case at its next regu- 
lar meeting after said suspension. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the superintendent 
and principals to enforce the rules of the board, 
and any failure or neglect to do so shall be 
punished by reprimand, suspension or dismis- 
sal, as the board may determine. 

“The principal of each school is vested with 
the authority to enforce and carry into effect 
the rules and orders of the board and superin- 
tendent. It is made his express duty to en- 
force the observance of all rules pertaining to 
the schools, and he shall report to the superin- 
tendent immediately and in writing any insub- 
ordination, inefficiency, neglect of duty, failure 
to carry out in spirit, as well as letter, any of 
the rules of the board or the directions of the 
superintendent or principal. Any failure on 
the part of the principal of any school to make 
this report shall be deemed insubordination or 
neglect of duty and such failure shall be re- 
ported to the board by the superintendent of 
schools.” 

Denver, Colo. “No pupil in elementary or 
high schools in the city and county of Denver 
shall form or belong to any school fraternity, 


sorority or other secret organization. The su- 
perintendent and principals will suspend any 
pupil who fails to comply with the provisions 
of this rule.” 

This is the latest ultimatum by the board of 
education. The measure was decided upon when 
the committee on fraternities said that the 
milder ruling of last year had not had the de 
sired effect. 

Students joining fraternities were barred 
last year from participation in sports and from 
taking prizes. 


Le Roy, N. Y. A new rule has been promul 
gated in the high school in regard to the ad 
vancement of pupils in the grades. Heretofore 
the pupils have been advanced from year to 
year to a higher grade, even if unsuccessful in 
the regents’ and other examinations, and were 
allowed to make up their failure after they had 
been passed to the next grade. Now it is neces- 
sary for the pupils to pass their respective ex 
aminations before going into the next grade. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted the 
following rule for janitors: 

Fach janitor, when absent from school, shall 

forfeit his salary during the continuance of 
such absence, unless prevented from attending 
by personal sickness, in which event only one 
half of his regular salary shall be deducted: 
provided, first, that this clause shall be inopera 
tive after a janitor shall have had the benetit 
thereof of an aggregate of twenty days in 
the year; second, that a physician’s certificate, 
setting forth the inability of the janitor to ly 
on duty, shall accompany the monthly report: 
third, that it shall be effective, in addition, for 
not to exceed three days, in each case of death 
in the immediate family. 
The sehool board has ck 
termined that teachers injured in the perform 
ance of duties be paid the regular salary for 
If the disability 
extends over a month the pay ceases. 

Among the new rules of the New Orleans 
board of education is one which prohibits the 
employment of married women as teachers. 


New Orleans, La. 


the time lost in consequence. 


Simplified Spelling Progress. 

New York. The simplified spelling board. 
which started its spelling reform three year 
ago with a list of 300 words, now has published 
a list containing 3,261 words that the board 
thinks are in need of reforming. 

Every day from 25 to 50 signatures come into 
the oftice of the secretary, Dr. Charles P. G 
Scott, whose owners pledge themselves to enlist 
the crusade 
speech. 


against unregenerative English 
Twenty-five thousand of such signa 
tures have been received to date, and the officer 
af the board are at present at work compiling a 
“Manual of Simplified Spelling,” 
about 25,000 words. 

Dr. Seott is authority for the statement that 
there are 259 periodicals in forty-one states and 
territories which have taken up the spelling 
reform to a greater or lesser extent. Among 
these 18 dailies, 20 weeklies and 24 monthli« 
have adopted the list of 300 words, while two 
dailies, four weeklies and five monthlies hav 
gone considerably further. In New York cit) 
six weeklies and 15 monthlies are using this list. 

The latest list contains, in round numbers, 
1,100 separate words, simplified in the root, and 
2,200 inflected forms, in which the change ap 
pears only in the inflection. It contains, in 
addition to the former list, words having -ea 
pronounced -e-, and so simplified as in bred, 
helth, spred, ete.; preterits and participles end 
ing -ed pronounced -d, and so simplified as in 
armd, burnd, fild, livd, ete.; words ending in 
-ice pronounced -is, and so simplified as in cop 
pis, cornis, crevis, Justis, ete.; 


dealing with 


words ending in 
ve pronounced -v, and so simplified, preceded 
by | or r, as in delv, solv, carv, serv, ete. 
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High School Functions. 

A sensible policy for controlling receptions, 
ociables and other functions conducted by stu- 
dents of high schools has been outlined by the 
ommittee on rules of the Racine, Wis., board 

education. The committee recently investi- 
ated an annual student affair known as the 

inior reception and reported that the dance, 

rather than proving to be an evil, “worked in 
nany respects toward better discipline and a 
better school spirit.” They reported further: 

“We are not inclined to recommend the pro- 

hition of this affair, but we do recommend 

t this particular function, and all other high 
chool functions of similar character, be con- 

wted under the authority of the board, and 

ler the direct supervision and control of the 
vh school principal. 

“We further that no such pro- 
rams shall detain pupils later than midnight, 
nd that the high sehool principal shall so or- 


recommend 


nize and control all gatherings that this reg- 
ation be respected and the conduct be such as 
leave no reason for complaint on the part of 
liscreet and careful parents. 
“We further recommend that no high school 
acher or other employe of the board shall at- 
nd in official or semi-official capacity any high 
wl funetion not recognized by the board and 
thorized by the high school principal. 
‘We further recommend that any organization 
-ng the name of the Racine High School, 
any title that ean be understood to mean the 
Racine High School, which is not under the su- 
rvision and authority of the board of educa- 
i, be and are requested to discontinue the use 
ich name. And we recommend in case this 
h of the board is ignored that publicity be 
ven to the fact that any organization so ig 
ring the wish of the board is not a 
ol organization, and is not 


high 
therefore en- 
tled to the confidence of parents who may oth 

se be misled.” 

Trade Preparatory Course. 
Milwaukee, Wis. <A special course has been 
rranged for boys who desire to enter the school 
trades but are not yet sixteen years of age. 
is known as the “trade school preparatory 
irse’”’ and is conducted in the regular high 
hool. 
lollowing are the subjects of study: 
Ninth Grade. 

lirst Semester—Constructive English, Ap- 
plied Algebra, Business Arithmetic and Book- 
eping, Drawing, Shop Work and Shop Visits. 

Second Semester—Constructive English, Ap 
‘lied Geometry, Elementary Science, Drawing, 
Shop Work and Shop Visits. 

Tenth 


Semester 


Grade. 
lirst Constructive English, Ap 
plied Algebra, Applied Arithmetie and Book 
eeping, Drawing, Shop Work and Shop Visits. 

Second Semester—Constructive English, Ap- 
lied Geometry, Klementary Science, Drawing, 
Shop Work and Shop Visits. 

Superintendents’ Salaries. 

The Massachusetts state board of education 
is compiled a table of salaries paid to the su 
rintendents of schools in thirty-seven cities 
nd towns of the Bay State: 

Boston, $6,000; Worcester, $4,000: Spring 
eld, $4,000; Newton, $4,000: Brookline, $4,000; 
(ambridge, $3,500; Lawrence, $3,500; Lowell, 


] 


oke, $3,000; New Bedford, $3,000; Somerville, 


000; Kall River, $3,000 ; Lynn, £3,000 ; Hol- 


$5,000; Medford, $2,800; Chelsea, $2,800; 
Brockton, $2,800; Quincy, $2,700; Milton, 
$2,700; Malden, $2,700; Fitchburg, $2,700; Ev- 
erett, $2,500; Arlington, $2,500; Salem, $2,500; 
Waltham, $2,500; North Adams, $2,500; Hyde 
Park, $2,500; Adams, $2,500; Melrose, $2,450; 
Taunton, $2,400; Haverhill, $2,400; Belmont, 
$2,400; Westfield, $2,400; Northboro, $2,350; 
Gloucester, $2,300; Hingham, $2,300; Winches- 
ter, $2,300; Beverly, $2,200. 
Erie Course Rearranged. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has accepted a 
re-arrangement of the elementary school course, 
prepared by Superintendent Missimer, accord- 
ing to which eight grades will be formed in- 
stead of seven. The distribution of 
work eleven school months for the 
average pupil to finish each grade. or 77 school 
months for the entire course 
years. 


former 
allowed 


a little over eight 


The new distribution into eight grades calls 
for the finishing of each grade in nine and one- 
half school months, or less than eight years for 
the entire course. 

The arrangement calls for the work of the 
first half of each grade to be finished in five 
months and the second half in four and one- 
half months. Each grade will be finished in 
one school year, permitting two weeks’ review 
of the work of the previous grade at the open- 
ing of school in September. This arrangement 
of the course is for the average pupil. 

The slow pupil, or the pupil kept out of 
school by sickness, may take a longer time. The 
bright pupil ean go according to his capacity by 
requiring that. All pupils in a class separated 
by a month’s or less than two months’ interval 
from the next three 
months a standing of 85 per cent to 90 per cent 


class above, having for 
in all leading studies, shall be promoted to the 
next class above; and pupils having a standing 
for the same period of %) per cent and above 
in all leading studies shall be promoted into the 
next when the interval between 
their class and the next 


over 


class above 


shall be two and not 
The 


classes shall be combined with the pupils pro- 


three months. remainder of such 
moted from the next class below, and shall con- 


stitute a new Classes separated from 
interval of than 
month shall be merged into one class, or do the 
same work. All pupils shall go at the end of 
each half school year into the work of the next 
half grade above, whose average standing is 75 


per cent 


class. 


each other by an less one 


and above, or less than 75 per cent 
when, in the judgment of the principal and the 
teacher, the pupil’s capacity will not permit 
him to do better. 

The arrangement is calculated to give elas- 
ticity to the course and will deny to no pupil 
the opportunity to go ahead, if he ean, and 
refuse none all the time necessary for further 
proficiency. 

Dayton, O. 
instituted in the high schools the adviser plan, 


Superintendent FE. J. Brown has 


under which each student is assigned to a teach- 
er for counsel and direction. 

W. J. Marquis, superintendent of schools at 
Two Harbors, Minn., has been elected assistant 
state inspector of high and graded schools. Tis 
salary will be $2,400 per year. 

The office of principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, made vacant by the appointment 
of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young to the superintend- 
ent’s office, was recently accepted by William B. 


MR. F. E 
Superintendent-elect, Cambridge. Mass. 


PARLIN, 


Owen, dean of the Chicago University High 
School. 

Mr. F. H. Shelden, formerly with the Univer- 
sity High School, University of Chicago, will 
be the director of manual training in the State 
Normal School of Valley City, Minn., after 
September 1, 1909. 

S. K. Mardis, superintendent of 
schools at Toronto, Ohio, .has accepted the po- 
sition of state school inspector created by the 
last session of the Ohio Assembly. This is 
the latest of the good appointments made by the 
new state school commissioner, John W. Zeller. 

Joplin, Mo. A movement has been begun, 
headed by Superintendent Buchanan, for im- 
proving the teaching force in the elementary 
and high schools. 


formerly 


Efforts are being made to 
procure a greater number of male teachers. The 
board has decided to elect to positions in the 
high school only graduates from colleges, nor- 
mal and universities of recognized 
For positions 


schools, 
standard. in the grades only 
such applicants as have first grade certificates 
will be given preference. 

Wakefield, Mass. After fifteen years’ use 
vertical writing has been abolished in the 
Wakefield schools. A system of slanting pen- 
manship was adopted. Inability of the pupils 
to aequire speed is the reason for the change. 
Business men and firms have complained steadi- 
ly that pupils from all schools who have been 
taught the vertical system fail to meet the re- 
quirements in this respect, although as a rule 
their writing is neat and legible. 

Francis E. Parlin, for nine years superin- 
tendent of the schools at Quincy, Mass., has 
been elected to the superintendency at Cam- 
bridge, succeeding the late William C. Bates. 
He was the unanimous choice of the school 
committee out of a list of more than two hun- 
dred applicants. 

Columbus, 0. <A four-year and a two-year 
commercial high school course have been estab- 
lished, with a certificate at the end of each. 

The first state conference of county superin- 
tendents of Missouri was held in Jefferson Jast 
month under the direction of State Supt. Gass. 
Every superintendent but one was present and 
the gathering proved remarkably successful. 

Professor Thomas Pearce Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Memphis, Tenn., to suc- 
eeed IT. C. MeNeil. 

Cincinnati, O. Principals of the high schools 
have been provided with clerks to look after 
the routine office work of the schools. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND THE MANUFACTURER 


By PROF. J. C. MONAGHAN, New York City 


Bismarck said the nation that has the 
schools has the future. He had Germany in 
mind. His hopes ran high in those days. He 
had seen the schoolmasters help the empire to 
He had seen their work before 
Schleswig-Holstein, Sadowa and Sedan. No 
doubt was in his heart or mind. 


its suecess. 


But, it does not follow, because Bismarck 
said it or believed it that it is true. The nation 
that has the schools plus the raw materials 
needed in the industries should, note that I do 
not say shall, have the future. 

We have the materials. Our mines, forests 
and farms are marvelously productive. With 
these the future, or a large part of it, ought 
to be ours. The census of 1900 said we gave 
the world 22 per cent of its wheat; 30 of its 
gold; 32 of its coal; s lver, 33 per cent; manu- 
factures, 34; iron, 35; cattle, 36; steel, 38; 
petroleum, 50; copper, 54; cotton, 75, and 
corn, St. 

The things in which we lead, the world 
wants. They are the bases of all that is big- 
gest and best in economie life. Add edu- 
eation, of the kind called for by Bismarck’s 
remark, industrial, industrial art, commercial 
and technical schools, and we win. If we 
adopt, and adapt, the methods that led Ger- 
many to be adept we will tell an industrial and 
economic story never told before. If to the three 
R’s the three A’s, adopt, adapt and adept, and 
the three H’s, training cf head and hand and 
heart, are added we will win for our life and 
land the proper training that is needed. 


A Modern Necessity. 

The need of the nation now as it emerges 
from the shell into which it crawled, when it 
put up the walls of protection, the need today, 
as we enter upon an era of industrial and eco- 
nomic expansion, is men and women trained as 
the skilled labor of Europe has been trained. 
We cannot go far relying upon what is ours 
now. We must build up a better class of trained 
help. That this is so the manufacturers are 
well aware. 

For a long time manufacturers were able to 
fill the places of their employes, depleted by 
death, by other laborers imported from Eu- 
rope. The machines bought by our people in 
England, and other countries, but particularly 
in England, were followed by men and women 
familiar with these machines. Just what 
brought the working men and working women 
is not a question, now. It may have been 
the higher wages, it may have been the spirit 
of adventure. I believe it was both. But they 
came. To protect ourselves from foreign prod- 
ucts, directly, and only indirectly from foreign 
labor, we erected the toriff barriers. That 
these were not all their friends would have 
us believe is evidenced by the fact that the 
ships laden with foreign products, that paid 
enormous duties, came in crowded with la- 
borers, upon whose coming there was then no 
restraint. A time came when the tide of im- 
migration from England turned. The help 
wanted for the machines had to be sought 
somewhere else. The Scotch and Irish came. 
then the French Canadian, then the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Europe. At last we learned 
to manufacture in masses. True we were not, 
we are not equal to England and other Euro- 
pean countries, in the manufacture of certain 
high class goods; but in many machine made 
goods, of the coarser kinds, we began to lead. 

We began to look for openings in foreign 
fields. It was then that we began to realize 
the weak point in our armor. 


When Hamilton started us on a career of 
industrial development, of which manufactures 
were to be a big part, he never dreamed that 
we would rest satisfied with European work- 
men. He dreamed of a day in which depend- 
ence would pass. That day is to dawn if it is 
not here. 

Lesson Set by Germany. 

If a lesson is needed, there are many recorded. 
In 1876, Germany, among others, was at our 
Centennial Exposition. At its close, her rep- 
resentative, Rouleaux, wrote to Berlin, “Our 
exhibits are cheap and nasty.” “Schlecht und 
Billig.” The Germans did not get angry, nor 
did they resent or deny the charge. They sent 
expert or trained agents into France and other 
countries to find out how it had been possible 
for France and others to appear with their won- 
derful exhibits. 

The result is recorded in the romantic story 
of Germany’s rise to a high place among the 
industrial countries of the world. This is not 
the place to tell that tale, however tempting the 
opportunity and however well prepared one is 
to tell it. What must be recorded, however, 
now, for the benefit of our own people, is 
the fact that a very large part of Germany’s, 
and I might add Japan’s, success, in the years 
since 1876, is based upon industrial, industrial 
art and technical schools. If those empires 
are winning their way to high places among 
industrial states it is because the expert has 
been developed. To the schoolmaster they have 
turned to be answered with an ever widening 
circle of industrially trained men and women. 
Again I say Bismarck’s famous aphorism, 
“Wer die Schule hat hat die Zukunft,” the na- 
tion that has the schools has the future, is not 
necessarily true, unless he refers to some far- 
off future, when exhausted mines, wells, for- 
ests, ete., will more nearly equalize the re- 
sources of the nations. It is no longer possible 
for our people to put their trust in our indus- 
trial resources alone, rich as those are. When 
a weaver of carpets turns off a fifteen by fifteen 
foot product that weighs ten, twenty or thirty 
pounds, and sells for fifteen or twenty dollars, 
while a French weaver, on a Gobelin loom, 
turns off a textile fabric of less weight of the 
same size that is worth thousands of dollars 
one begins to realize the important part played 
by expert labor in a nation’s exports, in a 
nation’s products. 

That we have won our way, thus far, here 
at home, is largely due to the tariffs: that we 
have won our way some, outside, is due, no 
doubt, to our resources. But an hour is on 
us, in which we must make a place for ourselves 
here and there, at home and. abroad, for as high 
grades of goods as are produced by our rivals. 
The highly trained efficiency in Germany, for 
example, is not as old as we are urged to be 
lieve. A large part of it goes back no farther 
than forty or fifty years. Of the nearly %2,- 
000,000,000 worth of our wares exported an- 
nually no superior handicraft of any kind con- 
tributed to success in their sales. They were 
bought, most of them, because they could not 
be bought elsewhere. The markets were not 
found by us. Anyway, our foreign trade is 
Kittle better than a beginning at best, a mere 
skirmish. Estimates of our manufactures sold 
in Europe, put them at less than a cent’s 
worth, per capita, a week; while of those sold 
in Asia the per capita is so small that it may 
be neglected. Competition kept out, we went 
on till invention, by splendid machines and 
marvelous new processes, has helped us to pile 





up the products of our mines, forests, farms 
and factories, till an outlet is a necessity. Or 
our exports, $1,800,000,000 in a single year, 
1906, the year selected, $1,000,000,000 | went 
from our farms—from our mines, exclusive of 
oil, $100,000,000, Of the $6,000,000 or $7,000, 
000 credited to manufactures, iron played a 
large part. This was based largely upon our 
unrivaled raw materials. Until we know China 
as well as we know Europe, we will have to 
stand at the head of the world’s iron producers 
for we are the world’s most wonderful pos 
sessors of raw iron (having more than 10,000.- 
000,000 tons) more, according to Mr. Carnegie, 
than a Swedish geologist gives to the entire 
earth. This superiority will soon pass, for our 
inventions are soon copied abroad, or employed 
under royalties, As Mr. Frank Vanderlip Suyvs 
“We have, then, gained markets because we 
have cheap raw material, because of American 
inventive ingenuity and because of the great 
scale upon which we have done things, but 
never have we gained an important market be 
cause we could do a piece of work better than 
our competitors could do. it. Never have we 
sold an important consignment because supx 
rior handicraft entered into its production. 
One might ask why we should not admit al! 
this and still be satisfied. We command the 
foreign markets. We sell vast totals. We 
compete successfully. Granted that our sue 
cess in competition does not rest on a basi 
of manual skill, our totals in the international 
trade balances are no less impressive. 
Our Place in the World Markets. 

“Such easy logic may be satisfactory for ye- 
terday and today, but tomorrow it may lx 
shattered. Every advantage which we hav 
had in our competition for world markets, ex 
cept the advantage of cheap raw material, 
may be copied by our competitors. Indeed, such 
advantages are sometimes more than copied, 
they are improved upon. Surely it is not 
well that we should rest our claims for inter 
national trade supremacy solely upon an abun 
dance of raw material, when an end to that 
advantage is within an easy ecaleulable dis 
tance.” 

While we have been producing most excel 
lent executive and administrative officers, skill 
ful engineers, the rank and _ file have been 
neglected ; the mechanic . workers of all kinds, 
in all kinds of metals; 
blacksmiths, plumbers, ete., ete., have had m 


carpenters, Tasers, 


training such as is given to the members of 
Indeed, 
Mr. Roosevelt, after saying practically what 
I have just said, adds these words: “Indeed 


such callings in European countries. 


too often our schools train away from the 
shop and the forge, and this fact, together wit! 
the abandonment of the old apprentice system 
has resulted in such an absence of faciliti 
for providing trained journeymen that in man 
of our trades, most of the reeruits among. thy 
workmen are foreigners.” Mr. Roosevelt migh 
have gone farther and said that for a len 
time, even up to date, our highly trained, ex 
pert workmen were foreigners. New Eng 
Jand’s dyers, bleachers, designers, weaver 
spinners, faney workers in jewelry shops wet 
foreigners. “Surely,” Mr. Roosevelt goes 0! 
to say, “this means that there must be some 
systematic method provided for training youn; 
men in the trades, and that this must be co-or 
dinated with the publie school system. No in 
dustrial school can turn out a finished jour 
neyman*; but it can furnish the material ou! 
of which a finished journeyman can be mad 
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just as an engineering school furnishes the 
training which enables its graduates speedily 
to become engineers. 

“We hear a great deal of the need of pro- 
tecting our workmen from competition with 
pauper labor. I have very little fear of the 
competition of pauper labor. The nations with 
pauper labor are not the formidable, ipdustrial 
competitors of this country. What the Amer- 
ican workingman has to fear is the compe- 
tition of the highly skilled workingman of 
the countries of greatest industrial ethiciency. 
By the tariff, and by our immigration laws 
we can always protect ourselves against the 
competition of pauper labor at home; but 
when we contend for the markets of the world, 
we can get no protection, and we shall then 
tind that our most formidable competitors are 
the nations in which there is the mos% highly 
developed business ability, the most highly de- 
veloped industrial skill; and these are the qual- 
ities which we ourselves develop.” 

If we are to make as much as may be made 
of our vast mineral, forestal, farm and factory 
products, we will have to bave just such schools 
as Mr. Roosevelt had in mind, such schools as 
have made Germany and Japan, in a way, edu- 
cational as well as industrial models. 

Some Plans Now Pursued. 

| cannot help thinking that the manufactur- 
rs must take the initiative here, as they did 
to a Very Nobody 


knows their needs as well as they do them 


large extent in’ Europe. 


selves. Besides it will take a long time to get 
the public school people to move, even after 


As to a plan I 


Certain lines have sue 


they have become interested. 
have none to. offer. 
ceeded in Cineinnati, they are the half and 
half lines. The boys are one week in the 
chool, the next week in the shop. In_ the 
chool they are taught the things that seldom 


or never come up in the shop, and in the shop 


they get what it would be hard, generally 
~peaking, to provide in the school. The Cin- 


cinnati 


system has been very successful in 


Cincinnati. Boys on the half time, indicated, 
nive done fully three-fourths as much, and far 
better work, as far as they went, than was done 
by bows on full term in the technical schools. 
But whether it would be wise or even possible 
for other cities to do what Cineinnati did, 
it is hard to say. T would urge a careful 
tudy of conditions. 

Nobody is better prepared for just such study 
than are manufacturers. The suecess of the 
Browne and Sharpe people, the General Elee- 
trie, under Mr. Alexander's direction, and the 
various other schools, connected with facto- 
ries, furnish a justification for that kind of a 


school, T can conceive of conditions mending 


by means of industrial education till this coun 
try takes its place among the world’s foremost 
producers of fine wares, 

If it is to continue prosperous, it must do 
‘is; for the day China’s resources are utilized 
and automatic machiner: 


1 


takes the place of 
myriads of men and women’s hands, when 
mills are put in the place of its homes to 
produce as Manehester, all) Laneashire is pro- 
ducing, as New England and the New South 
are producing, only prohibitive tariffs will keep 
this market for our own manufacturers. Be 
fore we enter that era, American manufae- 
turers owe it to themselves, to their help, to 
\merica, to inaugurate 9 system of education 
uch as T have been trying to urge. 

Mr. Halsey, editor of the American Ma 
chinery, one of the most enlightened leaders 
in this new field of educational thought, is 
firmly convineed that no suecess is in sight, 
or will be visible for a long time unless the 
manufacturers take the initiative. To urge 
them to do this is part of my purpose, It is 
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part of that purpose, likewise, to urge the in- 
dustrial art phase of the problem. Indeed, I 
have no doubt but that phase is by far the most 
important phase of the problem. 


Some Suggestions. 
The way to proceed is simple. Manufactur- 
ers might organize and appoint experts to 
study conditions. They ought to see how much 
money is invested in various industries. These 
should be studied carefully with a view to 
such differentiation as will lead to the largest 
and speediest possible suecess. The story of 
Theodore C. Search’s efforts in Philadelphia. 
the success of Mr. Sivyer and others in Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Ittner’s work and suecess in St. 
Louis, the success of others in connection with 
the Winona school in Indianapolis and the 
work at Menomonie of Senator Stout and Dr. 
Harvey; the work in the Williamson and other 
schools of Philadelphia are all fascinating tales 
of what manufacturers have done, and give 
good augury of what is possible. 

In conelusion, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to break a lance with those who tell us 
what wonderful work has been done here with- 
out vocational edueation. Some say we have 
surpassed Germany. They argue from our 
success that such schools are not needed. How 
greatly they are mistaken I may not be able 
to meke them understand. This, I must say, 
however, that it is not what Germany or any- 
body else is, with such schools, but what they 
would be without them. Not what we are 
without them, but what we would be able to 
do with them. Germany without them would 
never have won her way to the high place she 
now occupies in the industrial world. When 
we run over her record, noting her failure at 
Philadelphia, and her subsequent successes at 
Chicago, at Paris, at St. Louis and in all 
parts of the world, and we remember that 75 
per cent of this success, at least, is due to her 
industrial, industrial art, and technical train- 
ing, we cannot help urging our manufacturers 
to inaugurate a similar system; but before 
doing so, to send our experts for the purpose 
of studying the methods that have made Ger- 
many, Japan and other countries as success- 
ful. The system of apprenticeship is gone or 
is fast going, industrial and industrial art ed- 
ucation must take its place. The manufacturer 
who does not see this has not been keeping pace 
with the industrial and educational movements 
of mankind. The harder we work now the 
quicker will be the returns. The educational 
leaders of our land have shown a_ willingness 
to work hand in hand with the manufacturer. 
The governments, state and national, show more 
or less interest. It remains only for the manu- 
facturers to co-operate. The German manu- 
facturer, conscious of what this system of edu- 
cation has done for him and his country, 1s 
ready to support it entirely should government 
withdraw its aid. In this connection permit 
me to quote: 


Education and Industrialism. 

The London Times, in 1903, said “the Ger- 
mans have a particular need for carefully 
try.ned skill for the work, because they are 
vot naturally inventive or gifted with the in- 
nate sense of elegance possessed by the French. 
Consequently the manufacturers give liberal 
support to the textile schools, and further en- 
courage them by giving employment to the 
graduates. There is no doubt that it pays 
them. <A manufacturer was showing me one 
day in Elberfeld a length of dress material. 
‘That is going to England and is made of 
English material. I get the materials from 
England, manufacture them, and send them 
back. I pay the carriage both ways, and yet 
I ean sell this in the English market.’ ‘How? 
‘Well, you see, this is a nice design; there is 
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brains in it.” It is just this lesson that Amer- 


ican manufacturers have to learn. Not that 
some have not learned it, for some have, nota- 
bly men like Theodore C. Search, long presi- 
dent of the National Association of American 
Manufacturers. His worl in aid of just sueb 
education is one of the romances of industrial 
education. After getting $35,000 with which 
to begin an industrial school, when acting as 
the agent of a group of manufacturers who 
set $50,000 as the minimum upon which to 
begin, he gave back the money and began on 
his own hook in his own way, without a dollar 
from anybody, and laid the foundations for 
one of the best textile schools on earth. The 
story will be found in full in number nine (9) 
of the Bulletins of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. I would 
urge its careful perusal by all interested in 
this line of work. Repcrts of our own and 
other consuls teem with praise of such a sys- 
tem of education as exemplified by the success 
of Japan and Germany. 
investigate. 


Surely it is time to 


Besides building us up economically, in- 
dustrially, this kind of education is sure to 
contribute much to the uplifting and upbuild- 
ing of our workers. With it running, as it 
is running elsewhere, in this atmosphere 
charged with progress, prosperity will walk 
hand in hand with education in all our hills 
and valleys. The miner, the man in the forest, 
on the farm and in the factory will be a better 
man. With these we will lift the help in all 
our industries from the positions of working 
men and working women to one in which they 
will be men and women st work they love. It 
is not a dream, or if it is, it is like those often 
recorded in the Good Book, a dream that we 
are able to realize, to make true. 


*The Williamson and one or two other schools 
are turning out workmen ready to go to work as 
full fledged journeymen. Of course, they are not 
what they will be later, after years of experience 
has been added to their school work. 


The School Yard and Garden. 

“The prettiest plats of every town ought to 
be its school vards,” writes a Texas editor. “The 
reasons are numerous, but the single fact that 
it would accustom the children to beauty proves 
the statement conclusively. Today’s luxury be- 
comes tomorrow's necessity; that is the power 
of habit, and if the youth is accustomed to 
beauty of environment the man will not toler- 
ate the lack of it. 

“The most desolate of pictures is a barren 
school yard—a school building in the midst of 
a shadeless sand lot. If there is anything pret- 
tier than a school garden it is a garden made 
by the children who attend the school. It is 
pretty not merely beeause of its flowers and 
trees and grass, but because of the civilizing 
influences which we know the work had on the 
impressionable minds of those who made it. 

“Every school ought to have its garden, and 
a garden made by its pupils. The making of 
it would give them a knowledge of plant life 
more intimate than the books can give, and a 
knowledge which would remain to them a 
source of pleasure after most other lessons had 
been forgotten. It would give healthful exer- 
cise, too, at a time when physical constitutions 
are being made. Indeed, the many and varied 
benefits which would result from the practice 
of having the children make beauty spots of 
their school yards are such that it would be 
abundantly worth while, even if it involved 
some shortening of the time devoted to study 
within the schoolroom. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Three night schools, one 
for foreigners, were agreed upon by the school 
board. 
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HELPING AFTER SCHOOL DAYS. 

It has been a sad fact that thousands of 
craduates of the public elementary and high 
schools drift aimlessly for years after their 
school days are over. While the great majority 
enter work chosen with the help and direc- 
tion of their parents, vast numbers need the 
suidance and help of wiser and more cireum- 
spect persons than their immediate family, 
who from circumstances cannot judge a boy’s 
or girl’s fitness for a given avocation or are 
not resourceful enough to help toward start- 
ing them in the right direction. Such chil- 
dren must necessarily be thrown upon their 
own immature judgment. That they will fol- 
low lines of least resistance and accept the 
first employment that offers regardless of 
future opportunity, is but natural. 

Recognition of this has led the Boston 
school committee and the New York board of 
education to take steps which promise a wide 
field of usefulness. In both cities a so-called 
vocational committee has been appointed to 
study the inclinations and capabilities of chil- 
dren and to seek positions for them. In New 
York an endowment of $6,000 annually has 
been set aside for carrying on the work. In 
Boston a civic organization has led the way 
and employed a “vocation director’ to direct 
the efforts of the committee of principals and 
teachers. In both cities there is every indica- 
tion of success. 

In every large city there are men of edu- 
cation filling positions which, from the point 
of training required, are below them. This 
is true of college men as well as high school 
graduates. Surely education is not worth the 
vast expenditure we make for it, if it does not 
teach how to make a living as well as how to 
live. 

Committees such as have been organized in 
Boston and New York should be of inesti- 
mable value in finding places for students and 
in finding students for places. They should 
be useful to the employer as well as to the boy 
or girl looking for employment. They should 
start the undirected on the way to success. 
Least of all they can prevent serious missteps 
at the start. 


THE SMALL SCHOOL BOARD. 


‘The school master has been the most ardent 
champion of the small school board ever since 
the centralizing tendency in school adminis- 
tration asserted itself. In season and out he 
has decried the evils of the large board and has 
biamed all administrative troubles to its in- 
ferior membership and political composition. 

And now he has received a shock that 
makes him doubt whether the small board 
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is as good as his theory painted it. Several 
prominent superintendents have been sum- 
marily discharged by small boards organized 
along theoretically model lines. Action has 
been quick, silent and summary. The super- 
intendents were let out without the usual fight 
that characterizes the discharge of an official 
by a larger legislative body. 

These happenings and the actions of a 
number of small boards has led us to question 
whether the concentration of power in a single 
man or a small body of men is as advisable 
as the theorist would have us believe. His- 
tory does not seem to indicate that all evils 
disappear in small legislative bodies, but 
rather that with advantages there comes new 
disadvantages and new dangers. The incli- 
nation seems to be toward quiet, summary 
action, which grates on our ideas of popular 
democratic government. 

No doubt the underlying motives of all advo- 
cates of the small school board have been the 
desire for efficiency and dispatch in the gov- 
ernment of the schools. This the small school 
board effects if surrounded by proper safe- 
guards and limitations. But above all the 
determining factor for success is in the per- 
sonnel of the board, be it large or small. No 
matter how ideal the plan of organization, it 
will be ineffective if the men and women com- 
posing the membership, are not broad-minded, 
fair, and public spirited citizens. In them 
lies the salvation of the school board system, 
as also of the nation in all its government 
branches. The theorist who leaves them out 
of his calculations will inevitably fail. 


A NEW FACTOR IN RURAL SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
I}linois hag set in motion the administrative 
machinery of his state for the improvement of 
the rural schools upon an entirely new plan. 
Hitherto, in Illinois, as in all other states 
efforts for raising the standards of the country 
school have chiefly lain in the direction of 
consolidation and of withholding the state 
apportionment, etc., aside from efforts at im- 
proving the teaching power of the individual 
teacher. 

Mr. Blair has now begun a system of in- 
spection of rural schools by which he hopes 
to standardize the one-room schools. A pam- 
phlet is about to be issued giving detailed in- 
formation as to the physical equipment, course 
of study, organization, government and in- 
structions. This will be sent to all who can 
make use of it. 

On invitation of the county superintendent 
a representative of the state office will visit 
the schools named by the county superintend- 
ent. If they are found to be up to the stand- 
ard a diploma will be issued to the school. If 
it is not up to the standard, shortcomings 
will be pointed out and when these have been 
made good the diploma will be issued. At 
the end of the year a pamphlet will be issued 
giving detailed information with photographs 
of all the standard one-room schools. 

Efforts at rural school improvement in the 
past have been too much in the nature of 
penalties imposed for failure to meet require- 
ments. There has been nothing to awaken 
pride and interest of the farmers in the dis- 
trict school. Mr. Blair’s plan will deserve 
careful watching. 





GOOD LIGHT AND GOOD SIGHT. 

The growing use of eye glasses by school 
children prompts the inquiry, Is not tha 
increase of imperfect sight caused by the lack 
of daylight or the use of artificial light in 
schoolrooms ? 

That natural light does not enter freely into 
many rooms is well known: that the proxim- 
ity and height of surrounding buildings causes 
this is also known. Why not consider a 
remedy ? 

It should be known by every architect, 
school committee and builder that light can 
be directed into buildings by the use of prism 
glass, and further that light can be equalized 
and diffused throughout a room so that each 
scholar enjoys the same intensity of light, 
irrespective of his or her location in the room. 

As the school hours are usually during the 
best daylight conditions, the use of prism 
glass will produce its best results. 

The consideration of cost should hardly pre- 
clude the use of prism glass, for the first cost 
is the whole cost, but where artificial light is 
used the cost is continuous and would soon 
more than equal the cost of prism glass. 

Successful results from the use of prism, 
glass are assured, if the work is performed by 
responsible experts who possess the proper 
knowledge of methods involved. 


THE CROWDED PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The crowded condition of public schools is 
again attracting the attention of the public, 
and the press is commenting severely on thi 
failure of school authorities to anticipat 
school needs. Thus an eastern editor writes: 
“Conditions prevailing in New York Cit) 
with respect to public school facilities ar 
only illustrative of those that are common to 
all large American cities. No country in the 
world is more attentive than this to the de- 
mands of public education; no country is 
more earnest than this in its desire to meet 
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them; no country is willing to make greate1 
sacrifices that its children, and all of its chil- 
dren, shall be not merely superficially but 
thoroughly instructed—and yet year after year 
comes the story of the crowding of the schools 
in our large cities to the exelusion of thou 
sands of children. 

“There is no adequate excuse for this, al 
though there may be reasonable explanation. 
The rapid growth of the great cities in popu- 
lation, the expansion necessary in all diree- 
tions in order that the increasing population 
may be provided with other accommodations, 
such as streets, walks, sewers, water mains. 
viaducts, bridges, ete., the attempt to meet 
extraordinary circumstances with ordinary) 
ineans—to render the case of the property 
owner and taxpayer endurable—are among 
the contributing causes of the deficiency in 
school space, No sooner are new buildings 
erected than they are packed; the experience 
of the average great city in the United States 
for the last twenty-five years is that new 
school buildings seemingly, like new. trolley 
lines, create the patronage that crowds them. 

“Twenty-five thousand children more than 
applied last year are seeking admission to the 
New York City public schools this year. The 
prospect is that more children will be on hal! 
time this year than eve? before. During the 
last school term 55,000 children were on part 
time; the number will probably be increased 
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A Prison School in Massachusetts. 


46,000 this year. That is to say, 66,000 
vy York City school children will be pro- 

ed with partial instruction only during the 
school year. 


“The city of New York expended $35.000,- 


4) on public education last year; the city of 


cago $22,000,000; the city of Boston $10,- 

0,000—all of the other large cities propor- 
mately. The expenditure of the country at 
ve upon education was $445,000,000, These 
ires leave no room for doubt as to the atti- 
of the public mind toward education. 
rtheless there is hardly a large city in the 
ntry which does not fall short of fulfilling 
whole duty toward its children. 

“Not only are the children who are ‘crowd 
out’ and the children who are put upon 

irt time’ suffering a wrong which cannot be 
hted, so far as they are concerned, but the 

that communities are notoriously unable 
weommodate all their school children pr 

the enforcement, properly, of compul- 
education laws and Jaws against the em- 
ment of minors. 

“The situation is one that demands calm, 
heated, discussion. Most of the commu- 
es with which fault may be found in this 
rticular are doing what they believe to be 

eir best; the question is, cannot they be 


ade to see that they can do much better?” 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The time is at hand for boards of education 


' make the annual provisions for the evening 


asses. In the larger cities this instruction 


is become a fixed department of the school 
stem, and terms of four to five months are 





rk q 
Teaching children in a New York School how to make bandages. A Detroit view of the Board of Education’s care of child 
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Anti-Cigaret Law goes into effect in 
Minnesota. 


offered adults who cannot avail themselves of 
the day schools. While night schools have 
outgrown the experimental stage and have 
done a vast amount of good, it cannot be 
claimed that they have proven wholly satisfac- 
tory. Many boards still have reason to doubt 
whether the expenditure is commensurate with 
the returns. 

The opening of night schools is usually 
promising. Pupils and teachers are enthusi- 
astic, but as the season progresses the attend- 
ance invariably dwindles, so that classes must 
be discontinued. This naturally increases the 
per capita cost and makes the night school ex- 
pensive as compared with the day school. 

The average American young man and 
young woman are more interested in sports 
and social amusements than in matters which 
will improve them intellectually. The for- 
eigner who is handicapped by hi. inability to 
speak English receives the greatest blessings 
of the night school and is usually the most 
faithful in attendance. The young artisan to 
whom opportunity is offered for learning me- 
chanical drawing, the elements of mechanics 
and arithmetic is next to the foreigner in 
availing himself of the advantages of the 
night school to increase his earning capacity. 

Night schools have attained their object 
best when school boards have taken an aggres- 
sive stand; where their opening has been at- 
tended by liberal publicity; where superin- 
tendent and teachers have been active and 
business-like, and where the studies have tend- 
ed toward the practical, toward increasing the 
earning capacity of the students. 
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What the wild waves said on the last 
day of vacation. 


SCHOOL BOARD LITERATURE. 

That the progressive member of a board of 
education should and must surround himself 
with suitable literature is not, and never was, 
a debatable question. The progress of school 
work which demands better teachers means, 
however, also that better men in the councils 
of a board of education are required. Mem- 
lers must have more information on all gen- 
eral and practical school affairs in order that 
they may deliberate more intelligently and 
act more judiciously. 

The functions of a school board are legis- 
lative, administrative as well as executive. The 
duties of a board are of a practical nature, 
those of the superintendent and teacher theo- 
retical. One is business, the other profes- 
sional, and yet the two branches are so closely 
interwoven that the efficiency of the one in its 
own radius must be equal to the ability of the 
other. A high grade of teachers can best be 
selected by an able board. 

The school board members are usually active 
men, who in the walks of business and profes- 
sional life find little time for a close and ex- 
tended study of matters pertaining to educa- 
tional topics. Yet it is necessary to read lit- 
erature touching upon practical school affairs, 
and thus keep abreast with modern lines in 
school management. 


In this direction the ScHoot Boarp Jour- 
NAL has been a pioneer. It is today the only 
periodical which reports the doings of boards 
and provides the members of school boards, 
superintendents and teachers with information 
on current transactions in the school admin- 
istrative field. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BELLEFONTE, PA. 
Mr. Robert Cole, Architect. 
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NEW SCHOOL, RADISSON, WIS. 
Mr. Henry Wildhagen, Architect. Ashland, Wis, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BELLEFONTE HIGH SCHOOL. 
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WALL TINTS. 

A great variety of colors are used in tinting 
the walls of classrooms, and no two authorities 
agree on shades which scem most desirable. 

In Cleveland, O., the halls are tinted in a 
yellow. In rooms with a southern exposure a 
light tone of green is applied. North rooms 
have a canary yellow. 

In New York City light tints are used, ap- 
plied without gloss or glaze. Reds and colors 
tending toward red are never permitted. 

French grays and Quaker grays are favorites 
sith the Philadelphia school department. 

In Columbus. ©., pale terra cotta is used in 
north rooms, a soft brown in south rooms, a 
ereen in west rooms and a yellow in east rooms 

Simple color schemes are used in St. Louis. 
A green effect for east and south; a buff effect 
for north and west. Corridors are colored with- 
out reference to the classrooms. 


Indiana Health Rules. 

Indianapolis. Rules governing the sanitation 
of schoolhouses have been promulgated by the 
Indiana state board of health in accordance 
with a law passed by the last legislature. 

The principal rules which the board estab- 
lished and which it hopes will help materially 
in preventing the spread of disease among 
school children are these: 

Small drinking cups and free flowing faucets 
for drinking water instead of large tin cups 
and water buckets. 

All desk tops and banisters must be washed 
with soap and water and treated with an anti- 
septic, 

Slates are condemned because the children 
clean them with saliva. 

The practice of collecting pencils and pens is 
condemned because the children chew the ends. 

There shall be no overerowding of school 
TOOTS, 

The site for a schoolhouse shall be dry and 
well drained; the foundations shall be of stone 
with cement basement floors in all buildings of 
two or more stories in height. 

Lighting shall be from one side only, the 
light to fall over the left shoulder of the pupil. 

Black boards shall be of dead black. 


The Need of Play. 

Just to pret the problem into debatable form, 
1 would submit a few practical suggestions. 
First, that every schoolhouse should be pro- 
vided with a playground containing at least 
ten square yards for each pupil. This would 
make, roughly, for every forty children a city 
lot (380x120), for 400 ehildren a half block. 
Kor every dollar spent on the building, half a 
dollar ought to be spent on the playground, 
and TL can hardly coneeive of a better invest 
ment for the community. Personally, if I had 
to take my choice for my own ehild, in one of 
our large cities, between a school without a 
Playground and a playground without a school, 
| would choose the playground. 

Second, let there be organized, as an auxil 
lary department of the kindergarten 
for the younger children, a capacious sand pit, 
Where they can grub and dig to their hearts’ 
content; a load of “tailings” blocks and = short 
boards of all sizes from a saw mill or carpen 
ter’s shop, for building purposes; a few cheap 
ecessories for the Robinson Crusoe and “In 
dians” play would suftlice. For the larger 
youngsters, plain, strong swings, bars, rings, 
trapezes, vaulting horses, see-saws, ete., could 
be constructed, and, of course, large spaces 
kept always clear, leveled and free from mud 
or standing water, for hockey, football, base 
ball, prisoner’s base and all the running games. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Baumann Brothers, Architects, Knoxville 
See description and plans on page 12 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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KNOXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The modern high school is a far different 
structure from its predecessor of a generation 
ago. It differs materially from buildings put 
up as recently as twelve or fifteen years ago. 
The wide expansion of high school courses calls 
for rooms and equipment that were not dreamed 
of and for the utilization of space that was 
formerly wasted. 

The plans of the new high school now build- 
ing in Knoxville, Tenn., drawn by Messrs. Bau- 
mann Bros., are typical of the best high schools 
which are now being erected in the south. 

The style of architecture is a plain but digni- 
tied adaptation of the colonial. The exterior 
walls are faced with red pressed brick, and sills, 
lintels, and exposed portions of the basement 
are of light gray Tennessee marble. The latter 
material is also employed in the stairs, but- 
tresses and columns of the main portico and 
side entrances. The brick gable above the por- 
tico is roofed with green tile. The remainder 
of the roof is graveled and covers a ventilated 
attic seven feet high. 

The general shape of the building is a letter 
“EE.” with class rooms and corridor forming 
the outline, and study halls the center. 

On the ground floor there are four rooms for 
manual training and two rooms for domestic 
science. A laboratory 23x50 feet in size, con- 
nected with a lecture room, a dark room, and 
a balance room are placed in the brightest 
corner. In the middle section there is a large 
gymnasium connected with shower baths. 

On the main floor will be the study hall, 56 
by 89 feet, which will be thoroughly lighted by 
twenty-one large windows, all bringing in out- 
side light. It will have a heavy beamed ceiling 
and will be handsomely decorated. It will seat 
more than 400 pupils. Other rooms on this 
floor will be seven recitation rooms, suyferin- 
tendent’s office, 18x20 feet, with a large 7x10 
feet fireproof vault, also a clerk’s room adjoin- 
ing, 12x17 feet in size. There will be am open 
fireplace in the superintendent’s office, whicl 
will enable the superintendent and teachers to 
hold meetings on holidays in cold weather, and 
not be dependent on running the entire heat- 
ing plant. The principal’s office will be on 
this floor, and will be 13x24 feet. One extra 
room besides the necessary toilet rooms will be 
provided. The corridors will be thirteen and 
fourteen feet wide, will be lined with steel lock- 
ers and perfectly lighted and ventilated. 

Second floor will be a duplicate of the first, 
with the exception that there will be a library 
18x20 feet, with an open fireplace and mantel; 
a ladies’ rest room, with private cloak and toi- 
let rooms; two rooms for commercial depart- 
ment; seven large recitation rooms, and one 
large drawing room. The second floor will be 
reached by four broad and easy stairways, 
properly distributed. 

The building will be arranged with outside 
dust flues, so that each floor can be cleaned in- 
dependently, and the dirt placed in the flue, 
which will convey it entirely outside of the 
building. 

All walls in the building will be hard brick 
laid in cement mortar and thoroughly fireproof. 
Floors in the vestibules and toilets will be tile. 
In the basement the floor will be cement, in first 
and second stories select maple. All floors will 
be deadened, and all interior wall and ceilings 
will be neatly decorated with oil paint. The 
ceilings will be finished and covered with a 
handsome pattern of steel ceiling. 

The building will be provided with two iron 
stairways at the end of rear corridors, which 
may be ‘used as fire escapes. Each floor will 
have drinking fountains. Blackboards will be 
provided on all available wall space. 

Heating and ventilation will be effected by a 
steam plant, the boilers of which will be housed 
in a separate building. 

The cost of the structure will be $100,000. 

















































































BASEMENT PLAN, KNOXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, KNOXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Massachusetts state board of education 
has compiled a table of tax rates in the various 
cities and towns. Following are a few of the 
more important places arranged in order of tax 
rate per $1000 of valuation. 

Adams, $7.16; Everett, $7.05; Natick, $6.70: 
Westfield, $6.70; Wakefield, $6.65; Gardner, 
$6.39; Chelsea, $6.38; Malden, $6.27; Chicopee, 
$6.23; North Adams, $6.17; Brockton, %6.10; 
Danvers, $6.09; Fairhaven, %$6,06; Rockport, 
$6.03; Haverhill, $5.99; Melrose, $5.99; Saugus, 
$5.91; Stoneham, $5.85; Northampton, $5.83; 
Marlborough, $5.72; Essex, $5.65; Taunton, 
$5.61; Framingham, $5.55; Somerville, $5.53; 
Woburn, $5.45; Pittsfield, $5.41; Medford, 
$5.41; Peabody, $5.17; Worcester, $5.07; Low- 
ell, $4.94; Holyoke, $4.79; Quincy, $4.77; 





Springfield, $4.75; Fitchburg, $4.67; Lawrence. 
$4.64; Cambridge, $4.63; Ilyde Park, $4.56; 
Gloucester, $4.52; Salem, %4.41; Amesbury. 
$4.37; Lynn, $4.32; Fall River, $4.20; Marbk 
head, $4.14; Waltham, $4.04: New Bedford, 
$4; Ipswich, $3.46; Newton, $3.80; Newbury 
port, $3.73; Beverly, $3.48; Boston, $2.63. 

Duluth, Minn. The latest annual report of 
Secretary Charles A. Bronson shows that the 
school enrollment is nearly 13,000, an inereas 
of 1576 in six years. During the same period 
thirteen buildings have been erected or im 
proved, at a cost of $345,700. The bonded in 
debtedness was reduced by the payment of $127, 
000 and $125,000 was issued. The annual tax 
levy averaged 10.56 mills. The bonded indebt 
edness at present amounts to $975,000, while the 
school property is valued at $2,198,320. 
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La Crosse, Wis. The school board is consid- 
ring the advisability of naming the public 
hool buildings in such a manner as to give a 
lue to their location. Citizens have been re- 
ested to suggest appropriate names. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ire is preparing to demonstrate to farmers in 
practical way that the one-room ungraded 
suntry school can profitably be superseded by 
le consolidated school, which can be carefully 
raded and which can have a high school de- 
rtment with manual training and domestic 
and agriculture well taught. The 
secretary of agriculture, Willet M. 
is preparing a large number of moving 
tures showing how the plan works in other 
tates, showing the carriages, the trip to school, 
big buildings, the elass rooms, the manual 
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stant 
Haves, 


the cooking and sewing classes, ete. 
lhese pictures will be shown at various gather- 
ngs, and first at the National Corn Exposition 
t Omaha, Neb., this fall. 

The sehool of New Iaven 
ecking one of the two trade schools which will 
e opened shortly by the 
Board of Education. Hartford has requested 
the other school. 


authorities are 


Connecticut State 


Ind. Medical will 
re-established in parochial and publie schools 
1910, when the new half mill 
tax will be available. It is expected that $8,500 
vill be netted from the levy. 

Covington, Ky. 


Indianapolis, Inspection 


fter January 1. 


The office of medical inspec 
r has been created and a physician has been 
ppointed at a monthly salary of $50. Under 
rules adopted by the board the inspector 
will visit each building once a week to examine 


+} 


Hitt 


eases of suspected infectious or contagious dis- 


case, 
Warren, Q), The school board has raised the 
tuition rates for non residents in the high 


chool to $1 per month and in the grade schools 
to S85 cents. Formerly the rates were 60 cents 
ind 40 cents, respectively. 

Columbus, O. Tentative plans have 
prepared and will be worked out in detail by 
David Riebel, the architect of the of 


education, administration building to 


1 
ec 


board 
for an 
cost about $250,000. 

\ three-story building 126x160 feet is 
present plan. 


the 
Reading rooms for children, stor- 
ive rooms and engine rooms would occupy the 
vround floor, On the main floor would be a 
“ries of offices for the clerk and the superin- 
tendent. Back of one would be an auditorium, 
vith stage and a seating capacity of 1.200 on 
the main floor and gallery. Back of the other 
t of offices would be the library, with a eca- 


e, pacity of 150,000 books. The third floor would 
ig le given over to a meeting room for the board, 
f everal committee rooms and offices for the su 
, pervisors and other attaches of the school sys 
dl, fem, 

\ Trenton, N. J. Following out a resolution 


idopted by the board of health several months 
xo, the school commissioners this summer are 
noving from about fifteen schools the Latrine 
vater closets in use therein and are substituting 
ndividual The Latrine 
condemned by the board of health as unsanitary 
and two resolutions on the subject were adopted 
by the board. One was that the Latrine closets 
hould not be put up in any new schools. The 
other resolution was that the Latrine closets in 
the schools already constructed should be re 


closets. closets were 
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moved as rapidly as practicable. 
pliance with this latter resolution that fifteen 
schools are now being equipped with new indi- 
vidual closets. ° 


It is in com- 


Clarion, Ta. Students in the publie schools 
will not be permitted to take part in football 
games unless the parents give their express con- 
sent. 

Mr. Morris E. Sterne, who originated the 
publie school fire drills in New York city, died 
August 15. While acting as school trustee, Mr. 
Sterne realized the danger of panics in the large 
buildings and worked out a system of signals 
for the schools in his ward. 

The compulsory school attendance bill for 

children under 14 was last month killed in the 
Georgia legislature. There are over 200,000 il- 
literates in the state, but the effective argument 
was that such a bill would the 
into the schools and give them a better eduea- 
tion than the whites. 
Mass. A practical printer as a 
member of the high school faculty and a print- 
ing plant which will do the town and school 
printing is the plan of the Leominster school 
committee. 


force negroes 


Leominster, 


Superintendent Thomas E. Thompson, in dis- 
cussing the plan, said: “I think the idea will be 
a good one, and I see no reason why it should 
not work out successfully. To be a success a 
good man must be hired, and that is the inten- 
tion of the committee.” 

The so-called penny lunches for children of 
the poor have been vigorously opposed in Mil- 
waukee by the loeal superintendent of the 
poor, W. C. Spindler. He held that the lunches 
make poor parents careless and neglectful of 
their offspring and create in the children a 
wrong impression of the public duty to support 
them. He urged that each case requires special 
to determine the of the 
claim for help. 

Washington, D. C. Children attending school 
must pay the same fare on railroads as do other 
children of like age. This decision of the in- 
terstate commerce commission, made recently 
reafirmation of an administrative ruling 
made several months ago. 


attention worthiness 


is a 
The proceeding was 
instituted upon petition of the Peirce school of 
Philadelphia and other schools in the east. 
The commission points out that the ruling 
does not prohibit the publication of commuta- 
tion rates for children of specified but 
merely holds that such rates must be open to 
all children within the ages stated in the tariff 
regardless of their mission, errand or business. 


ages, 


Rural schools in a number of Iowa districts 
have been equipped with telephones connected 
with the local farmers’ lines. 
have been found to be stormy 
weather, in cases of sickness and when assist- 


The instruments 
valuable in 


ance was desired for some special purpose. 
San For equalizing the at- 
tendanee in crowded publie schools the “Oak- 


land plan” of transferring children has been 


Franeiseo, Cal. 


put into operation by Superintendent Ronco- 


vieri. Under this plan children are entered at 
the first of the term in any school of the par- 
If on the third day of school any 
class is thus overcrowded the number is reduced 
by transferring children living farthest from 
the school. Children thus transferred have the 
choice of schools in which classes are not yet 


filled. 
schools and in case of transfer a second choice 


ents’ choice. 


Every parent thus has a first choice of 


13 


instead of being compelled to send to the near- 
est school, regardless of the parents’ wish. ‘If 
the parents strongly prefer a certain school, in 
which there is no room, the child is enrolled 
and notices sent to the parent as a 
vacancy occurs in that school. 


as soon 


The Delaware Educational Commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to sit during the com- 
ing two years and thoroughly investigate the 
school laws of other states with a view to mak- 
ing a sweeping change in the public school laws 
of Delaware, met and organized at Dover Au- 
gust 13. 

The commission consists of Fred W. Brady, 
of New Castle county; Theodore Townsend, of 
Kent county, and Charles L. 
county. 


Moore, of Sussex 
Mr. Moore was elected chairman and 
Colonel Townsend secretary. 

San Cal. Superintendent Ron- 
covieri has recently issued an order that princi- 


Francisco, 


pals report teachers who have defective hearing. 
It is intended to retire from service such mem- 
bers of the corps as are so deaf as to be ineffi- 
cient. 


KENTUCKY CODE. 


Added duties to the office of superintendent 
of public instruction so that his position may 
carry with it far more influence in shaping the 
educational affairs of the than it 
now, and at the same time carrying a substan- 
tial increase in salary, for the office will be 
of the which the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission will make to the 


state does 


one recommendations 

next session of the general assembly in offer- 

ing the new code of school laws for the state. 
The has held long 


Frankfort, but has not yet completed its work. 


sessions at 


commission 


the 
commissioners will make in their proposed new 
code will be a change in the law so as to relieve 
the teachers of the state of the expense of con- 
Now. 
there is an assessment of $1 per teacher levied 
upon the counties for the conduct of the in- 
stitutes, and the payment of the instructors. 
It is proposed to have the state take this bur- 
den off the shoulders of the teachers, by mak- 
ing an annual appropriation of $100 per coun- 
ty out of the school fund each year for the 
conduct of the white teachers’ institutes. For 
the colored teachers it is proposed that inas- 
much as many of the counties have no colored 
teachers and others but one or two districts, 
that the state be divided into ten institute dis- 
tricts and a suitable appropriation out of the 
school fund be made to meet their expenses. 


One of the chief recommendations that 


ducting the county institutes each year. 


Four school inspectors are to be provided for, 
whose duties shall be to keep closely in touch 
with the scholastic conditions in the state, one 
having the high schools for his especial field, 
and the entire range of public school work be- 
ing constantly under their surveillance. 

The work of the county superintendents is 
thoroughly embraced in one chapter of the new 
code. It is made compulsory that the county 
superintendents devote their whole time to their 
work. A living salary is to be provided them 
that they may not be compelled to look for out- 
side employment to supplement their now—in 
many for their 
school work. A new plan for the examination 
and certification of teachers is proposed, which, 


instances—meager allowances 


it is believed, will prove more equitable and 
satisfactory than the system now in vogue. 
The members of the commission are: Presi- 
dent J. K. Patterson, State University ; Mrs. R. 
N. Roark, Eastern State Normal School; Presi- 
dent H. H. Cherry, Western Normal; Professor 
Ik. 1. Mark, Louisville; Dean Virginia FE. Spen- 
cer, Eastern Normal; President FE. W. Hinitt, 
Central University, Danville. 
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SchoolGoardSumal 


AIR AND THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


By PROF. S. H. WOODBRIDGE, Boston 


The present study relates to the obligation 
of the public to the children in the school 
houses in the matter of pure air. How much 
air should be provided for them! If health 
and vigor were measureable by the quantity 
of air supplied, there would then be no re- 
stricting limit upon our obligation as to the 
abundance of that supply. The facts, however, 
are otherwise. Too much air is even more dan- 
gerous than too little: Too little means vitia- 
tion and stagnation; too much means draughts. 
Vitiation dulls, stupefies, enervates, depresses 
vitality, exposes the body to a multitude of 
waiting and menacing dangers. It cumula- 
tively weakens and prostrates, and gradually 
kills as by a slow fever. Draught, on the other 
hand, pierces to the very bone and marrow, as 
with a quick sword thrust. Its results are 
acute, pronounced, startling, often painful, too 
often deadly. Too strong a draught will put 
out, rather than intensify, a fire. It will also 
make the vital flame flicker to its extinction. 

Moreover, draught effect aside, the vitalizing 
effect of air is not proportional to the quan- 
tity furnished. With each increment of air, 
the increment of physical henefit derivable 
therefrom is reduced, until, at length, the gain 
obtainable from further increase is not com- 
mensurate with the cost of furnishing it. 
There is a primary limit within which the 
question is one of life and death; what quan- 
tity of air is absolutely needed to sustain life? 
There is a secondary limit, between which and 
the first lies the question of the degree of vi- 
talization to be furnished life. Beyond thes 
two there is vet another, what auantity of air 
will a breather bear without danger from 
draughts, atmospheric xx economic’ The first 
is the question of simply maintaining the fires; 
saving them from extinction. The second is 
one of obtaining from those fires productive 
work of the highest and most continuous or 
der. The last is one of maximum limit of 
draught without extinction of fire, or without 
overbalancing loss. 

The question of present interest is the sec 
ond. What are the profitable minimum and 
maximum limits of air supply’ This is the 
commercial phase of the question of air in 
relation to the school room, the protit and loss 
aspect of ventilation. The question is prac- 
tically one that any manufacturer might ask 
with reference to his boiler fires. Does it 
pay to give them draught‘ Is it proposed to 
maintain fires for the mere purpose of keep 
ing them in an existence, like banked fires? or, 
rather, for the purpose of making them effect- 
ive to the highest practicable degree in pro- 
ductive work 4 So the humanitarian asks with 
reference to school houses, “Shall we ventilate 
to merely keep our children from death or 
sickness? or, rather, to fill them to the full 
with vital energy?’ Surely the question of 
vital economy is not, what least will keep the 
vital flame from extinction; but, rather, what 
best will bring and hold that flame to its full- 
est glow without flickering, or without extin- 
guishing it in draughts. 

This culminating question of the present 
discussion may be briefly answered by a ref- 
erence to a conerete case—a high school. Cer- 
tain students, recognized at home and abroad 
as authorities in matters of vital economy, 
have found that the effect of the vitiated air 
of unventilated school rooms is to reduce the 
work of teachers and scholars to at least sev- 
enty-five per cent of that easily and regularly 
done in well ventilated rooms. The truth of 
that assertion has been demonstrated under 


the author’s observation, and has been testified 
to by teachers of his acquaintance. That dec- 
laration bears out the already observed evi- 
dence of the candle flame, which for each four 
parts in ten thousand increase in atmospheric 
carbonic acid drops one per cent in brillianey. 
In the case in hand, let the degree of desired 
ventilation be represented by a rise of carbonic 
acid gas within the school room of three parts 
in ten thousand over that existing in out of 
door air, and let the worst supposedly tolerable 
ventilation be represented by a similar rise 
of twenty-one parts in ten thousand. What 
would be the real cost of that poor ventilation ¢ 
What the real gain of that good ventilation é 

For the sake of definiteness, let it be assumed 
that the school building accommodates six hun- 
dred scholars, and that the per capita cost for 
the school is eighty-five dollars per annum, or 
a total of fifty-one thousand dollars per year. 
Let it be further assumed that the poorer air 
reduces the value of the work of the school 
room no more than fifteen per cent—instead 
of the more probable twenty-five per cent 
through the dullness, slowness and other faulti- 
ness of the work on the part of the scholars 
and of teachers. That means an immediate 
yearly loss of fifteen per cent on fifty-one thou- 
sand dollars, or seven thousand six hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The cost of warming air to so ventilate all 
the rooms of the building that the carbonic 
acid inerease should be but three in ten thou- 
sand, instead of twentv-ene, and to maintain 
such ventilation for six hours per day, would 
average, in coal burned, two-thirds of a ton 
per day, or three and one-third tons per week ; 
a total of some one hundred tons per year, at 
a cost of perhaps seven hundred and tifty dol- 
lars. To the cost of fuel for ventilation must 
be added that of interest on the cost of the 
ventilating plant, and the cost of repairs and 
deterioration of that plant, which should not 
exceed one thousand dollars per year; and a 
further cost of service required in connection 
with the ventilating plant, over that involved 
in a mere heating plant, or possible three hun- 
dred dollars a year; making a total cost for 
good ventilation of twe thousand and_ fifty 
dollars per year, against a loss of seven thou- 
sand six hundred and forty due to bad ventila- 
tion. That seven thousand six hundred dol 
lars loss to the public purse is equivalent to 
ninety school years, or seventeen thousand 
school days, immediately lost to the city’s chil- 
dren. These losses are to be found in the dull- 
ness, laxness. restlessness, the inattention, the 
labored and blundering work; the impaired 
power of imparting on the part of the teacher 
and of recipiency on the part of the scholar; 
the complaining and insubordinate spirit; the 
increased oceasion for und necessity of disei- 
pline; the illness and absence of both teachers 
and scholars which are the well reeognized 
school room consequences of faulty school 
house hygiene, of a want of a proper apprecia 
tion and appropriation of one of the two en 
ergy sources upon which physical vitality de- 
pends, pure air. 

The losses attributable to the vitiated air of 
school houses are by no means limited to those 
of the rooms themselves. Inside the school 
rooms the penalties are many and severe, out- 
side they are more and heavier; life’s vitality 
in the aggregate impaired; the beginning of 
profitable life work delayed; the laboriousness 
of that work increased when begun, and. the 
period of its extent shortened; the liability of 
contracting disease inereased through reduced 


vitality; the expenses incident to sickness made 
greater; the liability incurred to the greater 
severity of sickness when it comes, and the 
handicap invited which burdens and _ shortens 
and lends a minor key to all life’s after work, 

On one side of this question of economy is 
energizing air in all its vast plenty and perfect 
purity, and the cheapness of warming it for 
winter use, practically one cent for each forty 
thousand cubie feet; and on the other side is 
the fullest store of vital energy procurable 
from nature’s sources. In times past, present 
and to come, that question has been, is and will 
be periodically threshed out under the flail of 
the humane hygienist because of the numbers 
of men, blind to benefits sacrificed, who have 
urged, do now and will continue to urge the 
“saving” of that one cent. 

The supply of air to be furnished to healthy 
high school breathers in order to ensure a 
reasonable, though not generous, wholesome 
ness of atmospheric environment is twenty- 
four hundred cubie feet an hour per capita; 
or, for a high school daily session, fourteen 
thousand four hundred cubie feet per capita 
The per capita cost in fuel for warming that 
quantity of air in average winter weather 
would be approximately one-third of a cent a 
day. The weekly cost in fuel of ventilation 
may therefore be placed at something less than 
two cents per capita. A school year of fresh 
school air costs no more than three days’ meals 
for the scholar in our average homes. What 
other so large, so lasting benefit could be pur 
chased at so small a price? What other invest 
ment vields so rich returns’ What parent with 
a spark of solicitous eare for his offspring can 
possibly begrudge the cost? What taxpayer, 
caring and paying in this respect no more for 
his home and the common weal than for his 
tobaceo pouch, can protest against that money 
investment in pure air without exhibiting 
symptoms suggestive of inhumanity, if not of 
insanity ? ° 

What then shall be said of school commit- 
tees, to whom are committed so much of the 
vital as well as the intellectual interests of out 
children and their future, when they treat 
ventilation as a luxury for the few rather 
than as the right of all who have a right te 
live’ What shall be said of janitors mor 
interested in currying the favor of the com 
mittee by their records for reducing coal con 
sumption than in increasing the vital energy, 
the immediate working capacity, and the fu 
ture productive working power of the hun 
dreds and the thousands whose well-being is, in 
so large degree, in their keeping? What shall 
be said of the policy applied to this typical high 
school, which would save twenty hundred dol 
lars in running expenses, and thereby los 
seventy-six hundred in produet? 

There is no public knee too large for accom 
modating such offenders, nor any publie arm 
too strong for administering to them the dis 
cipline they merit. If what has been said is 
true, if the sources of energy out of which issues 
life and which makes-—possible all vital energy 
is lodged for human taking and using in the 
foods supplied out of the earth, and in thi 
free air which comes out of heaven, then for 
him who ignorantly, carelessly, or willfully 
stands between man and his birthright, the 
doors most fit to open for his entranee, keep: 
ing and teaching are those of the reforming 
penitentiary, behind which he should be held 
until he shall awaken to the knowledge, the 
sanity and the works meet for repentance. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES. 
By Supt. C. C. Green. 
As a mere matter of business policy the com. 
inercial world has adopted the method of  bas- 
ny salaries upon the ability and usefulness of 


the employe. No employer pays level salaries 

n a given department and no employer makes 
lary depend chiefly on years of service. Yet 
we find just such conditions existing in many 
hool systems today. [s it possible that we 
have less regard for the product of the public 
chools than the business world demands for 
commercial products 4 Is it possible that the 
use of publie funds belongs to one moral code 
and the use of private funds to another 

The desire to apply sound business princi- 
ples has prompted the school officials of almost 
all of the large cities and of many small ones 
to adopt salary schedules for teachers. Some 
one has said that the old method of fixing 
eachers’ salaries was based upon the principle 
that “to get a salary is te get it,” and IT know 
of no more expressive phrase in this connee- 
ernh. 

The ope ration of this so-called principle is 
always attended with injustice to the worthy 
teacher who is not able to impress the “pow- 
ers” sufficiently “to get it.” 

School officials have resorted to the salary 
shedule as the solution of their difficulties, 
hat let it be understood that the solution was 
hot as simple as many expected. From time 

time men have come forward with what 
seomed to be wise and y™ rfectly just methods 
of increasing the salaries of teachers. 

Ree ntly one of our large eities adopted such 
i plan, and in view of its fate some of the 
comments made upon it at the time of its 
adoption are of interest at this time. In a 
letter to the seeretary of the board which I 
have in mind, the editor of a leading eduea- 
tional journal expressed himself in these 
words: “As editor of an educational journal, 
for fifteen years I have had special interest in 
all efforts that have been made to devise fair 
and practical systems to make promotions of 
teachers depend wholly upon efficiency. Of all 
the methods for giving fair recognition for 
experience and efficiency that have come to my 
attention, the plan which you have adopted 
commends itself to me as freest from objec 
tions, I do not know of any other method in 
vogue which seems more certain to make the 
teacher’s promotion and tenure depend upon a 
fair and impartial consideration of merit.” 

Another educator of national fame com- 
inented on the same plan in part as follows: 
“Some time ago T saw in one of the edues 
tional papers a plan devised in your city for 
increasing teachers’ salaries in accordance with 
their merit. I read it with much care and 
with deep interest, because it seemed to me on 
the whole, the best scheme that has yet been 
devised for that purpose,” 

These comments with many others equally 
encouraging from a number of the best think- 
ers in the edueational world are of special in- 
terest in view of the fact that the plan referred 
fo was given a trial, and after a spirited con 
troversy was abandoned. In this case it is 


but fair to state, however, that the failure of 


the plan was not due to the short-sightedness 
of those who coneeived it. The opposition 
Which arose was anticipated, and those wh 
opposed it were able to have it abandoned onl) 





by taking it into the courts and having it de- 
clared illegal on a technicality. But the fact 
remains that opposition arose, and the fact 
remains that this excellent plan met the same 
fate that has befallen many other worthy ef- 
forts to improve the teaching force. A promi- 
nent school official of another of our lar 
cities told me recently that his salary schedule 
was based on the number of years a teacher 
occupies space. He said further: “We know 
that our system is wrong, but for various rea- 
sons we have not been able to adopt a better 
one.” A similar tale might be told by many 
other school officials. 

I do not use these illustrations as an argu- 
ment against a salary schedule based on merit, 
but merely to emphasize the fact that the in- 
troduction of such a system involves really 
great difficulties. 

There are two important reasons why I be- 
lieve that the increase in salaries should de- 
pend solely upon the teachers’ increase in effi- 
ciency. First, it is just. Second, with rare 
exceptions, teachers will not study and_ pre- 
pare themselves for greater efficiency without 
hope of adequate reward. 

Among the various opponents of the me~ 
system are the fossilized teachers who are in- 
capable of professional growth and whose chief 
distinction is that they have held their posi- 
tions many years. I say this with due respe 
to the veteran teacher who has never cease? 
grow and whose services have become inval- 
uable to the school system of which she i 
part. 

We have the assurance of many competent 
school officials that their sehedules based 
merit have stood the test, and we also know of 
many notable failures. My investigation co 
vinces me that in most eases failure was < 
to a defective method of determining — th: 
teacher's qualifications, and an unwillingness 
on the part of the teachers themselves to give 
the plan a fair trial. The suecessful oper t 
of the merit system requires the same moral 
courage on the part of the school officials that 
should govern all public officials in the dis 
charge of their duties. 

I believe that a salary schedule intended to 
increase the efficieney ot teachers should con- 
tain the following provisions: 

1. No teacher should be advanced in salary 
after she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

2. Length of service should be a factor onlv 
in so far as it can be shown that it has been 
conducive to greater efficiency. 

8. There should be no distinction as to th 
grade taught. 

4. If an efhiciency record is kept it should 
specify particular qualities desired in the 
teacher. 

5. <A definite statement showing where» 
she failed to meet the requirements should be 
furnished to every teacher who is not given the 
increase in salary provided by the schedule 
Report. 

DECATUR’S NEW SCHEDULE. 

A new schedule of salaries, arranged by 
Supt. TI. B. Wilson, has been put into effect 
at Deeatur, Illinois. Four classes of teachers 
in the elementary schools are created, accord- 
ing to the professional training which they 
have had. The first class consists of those who 
are high school graduates and who have had 
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the equivalent of two years’ experience. These 
receive a salary of $325 for the first year of 
service, with annual increases of $25 until the 
maximum of $550 is reached in the tenth 
year. 

The second class, which is made up of such 
teachers as have had a year’s normal or col- 
lege training and one year’s experience start 
at $350 per year. The annual _ increases 
amount to $40 and continue until the eighth 
year, when the highest salary of $620 is at- 
tained. 

Class three includes normal graduates, or 
such as have had two years at college, and one 
year of experience. The minimum salary is 
$400 and increases to $635 in the sixth year. 
The annual increment except the last is $50. 

Class four are the college graduates, with 
two years’ experience. They start at $450 per 
year, with annual increases of $50 up to $650. 

In the high schools both men and women 
teachers are divided into three classes. The 
first class are such as have a normal diploma 
and two years’ experience. Women of this 
class start at $600 and progress at the rate of 
$40 per year up to $760. Men start at $640 
and receive increases of $32 up to $800. 

The second class consists of college grad- 
uates with a bachelor’s degree. Women re- 
ceive $650 during the first year. Annual in- 
creases amount to $40 until the maximum of 
$810 is attained. Men start at $800 and reach 
the $1,050 mark. 

The third class is made up of such univer- 
sity graduates as have attained a master’s de- 
gree. Women, under this classification, are 
paid $680 in their first vear and are advanced 
by $40 a vear up to $840. Men receive $850 
to $1,100, 

Advancement from year to year until the 
maximum is attained will depend upon sue- 
cessful experience (not falling below 80) and 
not falling below a grade once held evidenced 
by the combined quantitive judgment of the 
supervisory foree, such judgment to be ex- 
pressed in written figures at least once per 
year, and (2) upon the continued professional 
growth through meeting the requirements im- 
posed by the board of education, in matters of 
study, attendance upon meetings—loecal, county 
(the teachers’ institute) and state. 

A rank once attained may be lost if the 
teacher retrogrades in success or fails to evi- 
dence professional growth both in spirit and 
in the mastery of the study prescribed by the 
board of education. 

A teacher who changes the class to which 
she belongs by adding to her equipment shall 
begin on the schedule in the new class which 
she enters at the salary which is nearest the 
salary she drew in the old class, provided the 
new salary shall always be equal to or in ex- 
cess of the old salary. Only official evidence 
of credits earned in an institution shall be con- 
sidered in determining a teacher’s class and her 
advancement in the same. 

Memphis, Tenn. The board of education has 
revised its salary schedule so that teachers will 
be paid twelve months in the year. During 
three years the salary increases granted the 
teachers have amounted to thirty per cent. 

New York City. The finance committee of 
the board of education has voted to increase 
the salaries of women teachers in the grades 
as a concession for the failure of the “equal 
pay for women” movement. The increase pro- 
posed will amount to $6,000,000 per year and 
must first be approved by the city board of eS 
timate. 

Altoona, Pa. The board of education has 
passed a resolution that no married women be 
engaged as teachers in the future. The action 
of the board will not affect teachers now em- 
ployed. 
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They Sized Him Up. 

“You've heard the story,” said a school book 
man recently, while reclining his feet upon the 
mantel-piece in the hotel office, “of the Irishman 
who had a fight with his wife. They were at 
it rough-and-tumble when a peaceably inclined 
neighbor who chanced to come by separated the 
combatants. The excited and exhausted couple 
then pitched in and mauled the peaceable neigh- 
bor for interfering in a family matter.” 

“This reminds me of a book man’s experi- 
ence,” he continued. 

“A well-known school book man whose head- 
quarters are located in Chicago, and whom I 
will eall Edwin Forrest for short, beeause he 
looks like an actor, recently ‘worked’ a western 
town for his music system. The director of 
music of the public schools happened to be a 
likely young lady, with whom the decision rest- 
ed almost entirely. Forrest has always been 
successful with lady teachers. He is a hand- 
some fellow and his dignified bearing and grace- 
ful manner had always proved captivating. 

“It was a bracing December day and _ first 
snow had fallen. An idea struck him. He would 
invite the pretty music director to a sleigh 
ride. Action followed the thought and in a 
few minutes Edwin Forrest drove behind a 
spanking team of horses and a Russian sleigh 
to the school house. 

“His attire was faultless, his manner superb. 
He alighted gracefully from his sleigh and fast- 
ened the horses. As he did so he observed how 
some rude boys were snowballing some small 
girls. The latter seemed helpless and they pite- 
ously looked to the elegant gentleman for pro- 
tection. 

“The chivalrous spirit in Forrest asserted it- 
self. With gallantry he stepped up and said: 
‘Boys, quit that! Leave those poor little girls 
alone.’ 

“‘Well, who are you” cried a chorus of boys. 

“‘T’m a policeman,’ replied Forrest with more 
dignity than ever. 

“‘Go on, you’re a dude.’ And then followed 
a shower of snowballs that almost blinded poor 
Forrest. He tried to appear indifferent, but to 
no avail. He was obliged to make for his sleigh. 

“Even the girls began to throw snowballs 
with all their might and seemed even to outdo 
the boys. When he hastily drove away, he had 
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MR. EDWIN O. GROVER, 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, who has removed the 
editorial offices of his firm to New York City. 
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only time to observe the smiling countenance 
of the lady. music director from an upper win- 
dow in the school house.. She seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the spectacle. This made him sick 
at heart. ; 

“When the liveryman saw the team coming 
he wanted to know what was under the huge 
moving snow bank. Forrest crawled out, crushed 
in spirits and in clothing. 

“Tle vowed that the youths of the town were 
sadly in need of discipline. They were like sav- 
ages and ought to be subdued. 

“The lady music director sent him a note, 
however, saying that ‘music soothed the savage,’ 
and perhaps his system would do. 
adopted.” 


It was 


He Wasn't Left. 

A bookman tells this story of an experience 
he had in a small middle-western city during a 
convention: A group of school men, including 
several representatives of book houses, were 
strolling along after supper, when one suggested 
that they step into a little stationery and tobac- 
co store for cigars. 

Several of the school men excused them- 
selves because they never smoked. But one, 
known for his penurious inclinations, said when 
the box was offered to him: “Thank you, I don’t 
indulge, but if you don’t mind I believe Ill 
take a pencil.” 

PROMPTLY OBLITERATED. 

The uneonscious slips of speech from the 
mouths and pencils of public school patrons fre- 
quently afford laughs for busy principals and 
teachers. 

The following is told by Mr. Francis J. Flagg, 
the popular representative of the Macmillan 
Company in Buffalo: 

Last winter the principal of a city school 
received a note from a parent which read: 

“Dear Principal: Please erase Carrie at half 
past two. MRS. ‘yy 

The principal approved the request to Car- 
rie’s teacher thus: 

“Miss C—: O. K. Rub her out at 2.30. 

ot ee Ae Ae 
AMONG THE BOOKMEN. 

Mr. C. C. Inshaw is the New York state rep- 
resentative of D. Appleton & Co., and his 
headquarters is Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. F. Edward Kaula has charge of the New 
York office for D. Appleten & Co., and also as- 
sists in the field work. 

1). Appleton & Co. were represented at the 
N. E. A. meeting in Denver by Mr. R. E. 
Richardson, Chicago manager, and Mr. Otto 
Focht, Colorado representative. 

Mr. O. G. Thomas, for several years with 
Allyn & Bacon in Ohio, now has charge of In- 
diana, with headquarters in Indianapolis, for 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

Mr. J. H. Rowland, formerly with Silver, 

surdett & Co. in Ohio, is now representing At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Grover, retaining his old 
headquarters at Columbus. 

Mr. E. P. Craig, who opened a branch office 
for Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover in Dallas, 
Tex., two years ago, has been spending a part 
of the summer in Chicago. He reported a 
very large sale on the “Art-Literature Read- 
ers,’ which were adopted for supplementary 
use in Texas for five years. 

George B. Chandler, who formerly repre- 
sented Ginn & Co. in Minnesota, but who now 
represents the American Book Company in 
western Connecticut and Massachusetts, is a 
member of the Connecticut legislature, chair- 
man of the railways committee and the leader 
in the fight for “Public Utility’s Bill.” 

George FE. Wells, who formerly represented 
Silver, Burdett & Co. in Minnesota, has just 
organized Wells Bros. & Co., a Minneapolis 





MR. H. C. WEBER, 


Nashville, 
who has entered the book fleld as representative of the 
book houses in middle Tennessee. 


corporation, for the publication of “Aiton’s 
Eneyelopedia,” edited by George B. Aiton, 
state inspector of high schools in Minnesota. 

Mr. Edwin ©. Grover, of Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Grover, went to New York City on Sept. 1 
to open up the new eastern office of this firm 
The editorial department has been removed 
from Chicago. Tt will continue to be under 
Mr. Grover’s immediate direction. 

The school book business was well represent 
ed in Seattle during the two weeks following 
the Denver convention. Among the visitors 
were Messrs. E. G. Cooley of D. C. Heath & 
Co.; J. A. Green of the American Book Com 
pany; F. B. Smith of Ginn & Co.; J. A. Ell 
worth of the Maemillan Company, and F. W. 
Burdett of Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Mr. H. C. Gouldin of Syracuse, N. Y., i 
representing Ginn & Co., in central New York 
state. He succeeds Mr. Isaac B. Smith, who is 
now connected with Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Captain J. A. Bowen, who began his expe 
rience in the book field forty years ago with 
Cowperthwaite & Co. in New England, is now 
in the promotion department of Silver, Bur 
dett & Co. 

Mr. J. H. Rowland, formerly connected with 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is now agent for Atkin 
sin, Mentzer & Grover. His territory includes 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover have secured th 
services of Mr. A. G. Thomas in the state of 
Indiana. He was formerly with Allyn & Bacon 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has deter 
mined to disband the high school cadet organ 
ization and discontinue military drill. A lack 
of interest on the part of the students is 
assigned as the cause. 

The Teacher's Task. 

The really good teacher, the one who con 
scientiously tries, not once in a while, but all 
the time, to inculeate true ideas of right living, 
along with the hook learning, into the mind 
and hearts of the tender lives in his charge, is 
a real hero or a real heroine. 

Standing side by side with the preacher, his 
responsibility is greater than that of the man 
of God, because his influence is thrown about 
the child not once a week, but five days in th 
week during the school year. Shaping the des 
tinies of the young lives in his eare is no small 
portion. It is the great, the supreme work in 
life, and to the man and the woman who, day 
after day, faithfully fulfills his or her task in 
the schoolroom our hat is off. Who is there on 
top of all this broad, green earth that has a 
greater responsibility or a greater opportunity ‘ 

Greenville IlL., Advoeate. 
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School Organization and 
Administration 


All who are concerned in the efficient administration 
of schools will be interested in the latest word of experts, 
as given in the following books: 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
Education for Efficiency 


By EUGENS DAVENPORT, M. Agr., LL.D., Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois. 192 pages. 1.00. 


A strong, wise appeal for industrial education as a part of the 
regular school system; especially valuable wherever the study of 
agriculture is introduced or is under consideration. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
High School Administration 


By H. A. HoLUIstTer, A.M.. High School Visitor for the University 
of Illinois, 301 pages. 1.50, 
























A study of high school management in all its bearings; a text- 
book for normal school and college students, and of practical use 
to all connected with high schools. 


CITY SCHOOLS 
Our City Schools 


By WILLIAM FE. CHANCELLOR, 304 pages. @1.25. 








A remarkable discussion of the management—actual and ideal— 


of schools in cities of 50,000 population or over; has a real work- 
ing value for school people. 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Our Schools 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. Revised Edition. 1452 pages. 1.50. 





A comprehensive, discriminating study of the practical working 
of our national school system; full of help and incentive to more 
effective school administration. 







The Publishers will gladly give further information 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





grade, remarkable. 
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Katahdin and Chesuncook. 


By Henry D. Thoreau. Abridged and edited list of suggestions at the end of each chapter blade are thus emphasized. Mention of 


gation, pruning, the dispersal of seeds will ly scientifie and decidedly wp-to-date. 
serve as examples, while the chapters on pheno- 
gams and eryptogams 





' j HERE are two pieces of apparatus that the modern school which would keep 

abreast of the times must have —a Microscope and a Projection Lantern. 
@ For neatly forty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of microscopes, 
and our instruments are to be found in schools all over the country, and they are 


universally regarded as standard. No time nor effort nor expense has been spared 
to make them the best of their class. 


BAUSCH & LOMB BH4 MICROSCOPE 


is the one recommended for use in schools. 


@ Write us for our NEW PRICES on this instrument. They will interest you. 
OUR NEW OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


is gaining a position similar to that enjoyed by our microscopes, which means that 
it is doing all that we claim for it. 
@ It will project successfully upon the screen in full view of the class opaque objects 


(post cards, photographs, illustrations from books, living material as well as 
inanimate objects, etc.) 


@ It is exceedingly simple in operation, is well constructed, and its use involves none 
of the difficulties found in the cheaper forms of projectors. 

Q We have also a combined lantern slide and opaque projector for those who desire 
a more complete instrument. 

@ Descriptive circular on request. 

@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for copy D, free on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 





Some topics often dismissed with a brief allu- The Body at Work does not read like an or- 
sion have here generous treatment. Bud propa- 


dinary text book, vet its statements are strict- 
Every 
topic is so developed that it will probably in- 


are, for a book of this fluence the daily living of pupils. The pliabil- 


itv of the bones of infants and voung children 


numerous, interesting is clearly shown by examples and by illustra- 
and instructive. They draw eye and mind to tions. The danger and 
the text, then throw light upon the text. The 


resulting evils of a 
curved spine, a bow-leg, a misplaced shoulder 
the 


by Clifton Johnson. Tllustrated. Cloth. 93 call for close comparison, frequent experiment, constituents of bone, lime and gelatin, comes 
pages. Price, 25 cents. Houghton-Mithin Com real study, A good index is found on the last comparatively late in the discussion ot the 
pany. Boston pages. The cover is decorated with a spray of topic. This fact can now make a suitable im- 


Nothing need be. nothing should be said here clover; beautiful, fragrant, useful clover. 


Thoreau’s accurate observation and love of | The Summers Readers. 


if 


pression upon the mind. 
The large physiological function of diges- 


nature which have made his “Maine Woods” Second Reader. By Maud Summers. Cloth. tion, nutrition and Tespiration are handled in 
an idyl of the wilderness. Illustrated by Lucey Fitch Perkins and Marion the same scientific fashion. The results of X- 
A sketch map of the region, a pronouncing L. Mahoney. 186 pages. Price, 42 cents, "'Y a expressed = words and dia- 
vocabulary of Indian names, a short but. fine Frank D. Beattys & Co., New York. grams, explain the passage 01 chyme from the 
introduction, eleven illustrations of woods and Much of the reading matter in this book har- stomach. Official reports of chemists have been 
! inning water. enrich “Katahdin and Chesun- monizes with the eycle of the seasons. Selec- quoted to prove the adulteration ot alcoholic 
cook,” two of Thoreau’s expeditions into the — tions that suit the yellow flowers and ripening drinks. ables of ee ee ey 
woods of Maine. fruits of September come before tales of win- ions of physicians, records of the sphygmo- 
“ee Tae Sas a aa » f _ graph have been quoted to show the harmful 

Beginner's Botany. ter festivals; these are in turn followed by 


ffect of these drinks upon the health and the 
By L. I. Bail Clot] V2 Pri stories and poems that go with the downy buds = e these pe a a 1e he : h : } rt 
>) 0 . barley, oth, 2 ages. ce, s ; : ‘ . , ve oderate drinkers. Accurate 1n- 

60 cents. net. Macmillan C . Now You of the pussy willow and the delicate pinks of ‘ ” * arly ate cage he a , 

’ ‘eTits, net, Macmillan ompany, ve OR. " eas ° rmati mmishes ats or accurate conelu- 
No attempt } eal t] hapter apple blossoms. Skill and taste appear in the Tee Chee a a 
NO |G emp ms beech Mmade mm wse Chi ‘TS 


: : aie" sions. The keynote to which every chapter has 

, ; _ per adaptations made from Hans Christian Ander- Se. ¥ : 

Oo give minute training in. finding the class, . > ° > 1° been set is “traiming the body for practical 
id ' ; ‘ nr sen, Louise de la Ramie, Boyesen, Grimm : 

eries, family, species of any given plant. The 


- : , Ts awthorne and 
tudy of plants and plant life at first hand is brothers, Hawthorn 


Longfellow. The il- efficiency. 


held important. Knowing a list of botanical lustrations in black _ white show life-like The Garden Yard. 

terms is held comparatively unimportant. Much &touping of pose especially in the case of By Bolton Hall. Introduction by N. O. Nel- 
is taught of the serminating seed, of the children—and effective use of strong, simple — son. Cloth. IMlustrated. 321 pages. Price, 
growth of seed and root, of arrangement of leaf lines. $1.00. David MeKay, publisher, Philadelphia. 


buds, of the shapes and wonderful work of |The Body at Work. 


Bolton Hall is an apostle for thorough culti- 


leaves in plant life, of the parts of a flower, By Frances Gulick Jewett. 12mo. Cloth. vation of the soil. A small plot, near a oe 
of the development of fruits and seed. Gradu 247 pages. Illustrated. List price, 50 cents; market, —ey justify intensive eS . 
ally the learner becomes familiar with the ex- mailing price, 60 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, larger plot, farther from an immediate market, 
act meaning and use of many a technical term. New York, Chicago, London. none the less justifies intelligent farming. In 


(Concluded on Page 25) 























tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Emerson's Education, Ete. 
Fiske’s The Meaning of Infancy, Etc. 


Eliot's Education for Efficiency, Etc. 
Dewey's Moral Principles in Education. 


Hanus's Continuation Schools. (Jn press) 
Palmer's Self-Cultivation in English. 


Farrington's Types of Teaching. (/n press) 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





































































SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFI- 
CIENCY. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 
ing up new work for which they are poorly 
prepared. Still, a large portion of this sum 
can doubtless be properly credited to waste, 
and that school is the most efficient, taking just 
standards of attainments into consideration, 
which has the fewest retarded children or the 
fewest “repeaters.” 
Lack of Data on Non-Promotions. 

So far as retarded children or “repeaters” 
are concerned, we are in the same position as 
with regard to eliminations or withdrawals— 
there is little data upon which to anchor any 
positive statement. Whether New York City 
is wasting five millions annually upon “repeat- 
ers,” as held by Dr. Ayres; Boston, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati a half million each, no one 
knows, nor can any one know with reasonable 
definiteness, until our school reports are so or- 
dered that an exact record is kept of whether 
the child is entering a grade for the first time 
or has been previously enrolled in this grade. 
Such an arrangement of our reports will at all 
events give us the exact number of children 
who under any circumstances may be called 
“repeaters” and give us a basis for measuring 
our efficiency in this respect. 

That a child has been previously enrolled in 
a grade and may be classed as a “repeater” is 
no proof that he will not profit by being held 
back and that school money is not well spent in 
so doing. In fact, we are in no position to 
say, until our school reports distinguish be- 
tween promotions and non-promotions and set 
forth the causes of non-promotions; for it is 
from non-promoted children that “repeaters” 
are recruited. When our school reports show 
the causes of non-promotions, whether they are 
due to irregular attendance, physical defects, in- 
capacity, indifference, ete., then and then only 
are we in position to judge of whether the 
child will profit by entering the same grade 
a second time or whether it will be a loss both 
to the child and to the public purse to have 
him do so. Nor are we in position to measure 
the efficiency or deficiency of the school with 
regard to “repeaters,” until we know these 
causes and are thereby in position to judge 
to what extent the school is responsible. For 
the efficient school is not the one having no 
non-promotions and in consequence no “re- 
peaters,” but the school that eradicates all 
causes within itself of non-promotions. Until 
our school reports reveal the causes of non- 
promotions, we are then in the dark with re- 
gard to the whole question of “repeaters” and 
unable to judge of our efficiency and progress 

in preventing retardation. 


Progress in Instruction. 
To test efficiency and progress according as 
we are able to bring into the school a greater 
and greater proportion of the children of school 
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age, according as we are able to reduce the 
withdrawals or losses to education from those 
entering the school, and according as we are 
able to lessen the number of retardations and 
“repeaters” is no superficial test of educational 
work. Yet these tests shed little light upon 
the academic attainments of the school, or 
upon its standards of scholarship; they shed 
little light upon whether the school is increas- 
ing in efficiency in the impartation of knowl- 
edge and in the giving of power. 

There is, however, ready to hand in some 
systems the means of testing our efficiency and 
progress with respect to instruction and it is 
possible with due foresight and provisions to 
do it in all. This means is the giving to chil- 
dren of today the same questions in examina- 
tion as were given in the same schools and 
grades five, ten or even fifty and more years 
ago. If such a test is to be imposed, one must 
have, of course, the questions and results of 
the @&d examination. It would obviously be 
unfair to give a geography or history test of 
half -a century ago to children of today, be- 
cause of the distinct changes in the subject 
matter of these studies: it can well be done, 
however, in such branches as writing, spelling 
and arithmetic. 


A Test of Progress. 

Such a test of efficiency was imposed upon 
the schools of Springfield, Mass., in 1596, and 
we have lately imposed it, with gratifying re- 
sults, upon the schools of Cleveland. By means 
of this test we are able to show that the chil- 
dren of Cleveland write better, spell better, 
and are better in arithmetic today than fifty 
vears ago, which is at least an indication that 
our schools are more effective in instruction 
for less time is given to these studies than 
formerly, and an indication that our standards 
of scholarship are even higher than in the late 
fifties. Such a means 
of measuring efficiency 
and progress has, of 
course, its limitations. 
The advantage is, how- 
ever, on the side of the 
children of the past, 
for the questions of the 
old examination were 
undoubtedly based on 
the work of the year, 
and in some cases the 
children of the present 
may not have had the 
same instruction, while 
in studies like writing, 
spelling and arithmetic 
there can be no differ- 


and good arrangement. 


word is spelt correctly 
or incorrectly, and so 
in solving problems in 
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arithmetic. Though such a means of measuring 
efliciency and progress in instruction may be 
somewhat inadequate, it is at all events one 
that is available and readily applicable, and 
wide use might well be made of it, and to give 
the results of such tests in our school reports 


would go far toward giving right ideas of 
present standards and toward correcting false 
impressions of the present efficiency of the 
schools in teaching the fundamentals. 


Several Conclusions. 

In the measurement of school efficiency, w 
would then, in addition to the imposition of 
other well known criteria, test the work of 
the school with respect to its whole task, that 
is, with reference to the education of all chil 
dren of school age, with reference to losses or 
eliminations, with reference to retardations or 
“repeaters,” and with reference to the imparta 
tion of knowledge and the giving of power. To 
impose these tests upon the activities of the 
school would necessitate making provisions for 
the use in the future ct examinations given 
now, and it would render necessary radical 
changes in the character of school reeords and 
reports, but to make such provisions and to 
recast our reports along these lines would fos 
ter care on the part of the teacher and prin 
cipal, yield insights of administrative value, 
and do much to acquaint the people with the 
field, the work, and the efficiency of the fre 
publie school of today. 


The department of geology of Cornell Uni- 
versity is using one of the college bench lan 
terns made by the McIntosh Stereopticon Com- 
pany for regular and microsecopie projection. 

St. Louis, Mo. Contract for a new type of 
sanitary desk designed by Mr. W. B. Ittner 
has been awarded to the American Seating 


Company. 
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lessons as are found in this course. 
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N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS. 
A declaration of principles and aims adopted by the National 
Education Association during its forty-seventh convention in 
Denver, July 8, form a significant document. The resolutions are 
as follows: 

1. A free democracy cannot long continue without the assist- 
ance of a system of state-supported schools, administered by the 
chosen agents of the people and responsible to the people for its 
ideals, its conduct, and its results. The commanding position of 
the American people is largely due to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and culture by its free schools. 

2. Our system of state-supported schools must include ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, schools for the training of 
teachers and state universities. The changed conditions of the 
twentieth century also demand the establishment of free schools 
whose purpose shall be the training of our youth for commerce 
and the industries, as well as for the professions. 

3. The purpose of our system of free common schools must 
continue to be chiefly culture for the individual and the trans- 
mission to posterity of the results of investigations and delibera- 
tions of the past. Our free schools must advance along the lines 
of educational democracy in the sense that they must provide 
equal educational opportunities for all. Although they must give 
practical preparation not only for the profession, but also for com- 
mercial life, the demands of any part of the business world that 
courses of study be subordinated to particular interests is not in 
accord with the proper aims of a national system of common 
schools. 

4. A system of common schools that will meet the needs of 
the times must be democratic in its purpose and its administra- 
tion; must recognize the importance of expert supervision, of 
better and more numerous high schools, of better and more numer- 
ous schools for the training of teachers, of a merit system for 
the appointment and promotion of teachers; and it must exclude 
fraternities and secret organizations of every sort from the social 
life of the school. 

5. The common schools of our country must recognize more 
fully than ever the necessity of training our youth for citizenship. 
The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the existence in the 
people of that habit of will which is justice. Liberty under law 
is the process for attaining justice which has thus far been most 
successful among civilized men. The call to citizenship is a eall 
ty the exercise of liberty under law, a call to the limitation of 
liberty by law, and a eall to the pursuit of justice, not only for 
one’s self, but for others. 


6. The National Edueation Association endorses the purpose 
of the American School Peace League. The Association believes 
that the principles of the league will make for effective citizen- 
hip, and urges all teachers to acquaint themselves with the work 
of the league and to co-operate with it. 

7. The inereased tendency to congestion of population in cities 
makes necessary greater and more systematic attention to the 
physical development of our children. No vigorous race of peo- 
ple has long maintained a high state of civilization under condi- 
tions that did not take into consideration the physical as well 
as the mental and moral development of its youth. The associa- 
tion recommends that provision be made by the United States 
Bureau of Edueation for effective promotion of physical educa- 
tion through the diffusion of scientific information on this subject. 

s. The National Education Association approves the ever in- 
creasing demand for better qualified teachers in the common 
chools. This higher standard must lead logically to a longer 
tenure and to a compensation more nearly commensurate with 
the quality of preparation and with the nature of the service ren- 
dered, 

% The National Edueation Association heartily endorses the 
use of sehool buildings and all school equipment for community 
interests and social betterment. 

10. The National Edueation Association endorses the move- 
ment to consolidate the rural district schools wherever practicable, 
and expresses the hope that this movement will be encouraged 
until the children of rural communities enjoy the benefits of pub- 
lie education to an extent approximating those now supplied to 
children of urban communities. 

11. The National Education Association gives its hearty en- 
dorsement to the work of the National Bureau of Education, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the General Education Board and all as- 
<ociations, institutions and organizations that are working to de- 
velop and promote the educational interests of the country. 


MODEL MEDICAL INSPECTION LAW. 

A minimum requirement for a state law in reference to med- 
ical inspection of schools was adopted recently at a conference 
of state and provincial boards of health of the United States and 
Canada. The conference was called by the Russell Sage Founda- 


(Concluded on Page 20.) 





ANY of you, who 


have served your 
TO communities long, are 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES | familiar with the expen- 
sive disappointments 
resulting from the in- 
stallation of costly but impracticable ventilating 
apparatus. 


Medical Science discovered, and caused the general 
public to be educated up to a practical understanding of, 
the hygienic necessity of proper ventilation. 


As has always been the case with sanitary progress, the public de- 
mand for mechanical means to apply a newly-developed branch of the 
science must necessarily precede the development of the mechanical prob- 
lems involved. 


The demand for mechanical ventilation assumed enormous propor- 
tions and became insistent. 


Craftiness employed mechanics and proceeded to supply the demand 
in exchange for public funds. 

In the meantime, conservative scientific mechanical engineers, work- 
ing with conscientious manufacturers in the interests of public health, 
reduced mechanical ventilation to a science, planned suitable apparatus, 
and today thousands of schools are properly equipped. 

Those school authorities who, in the early days of mechanical ven- 
tilation, did not stop to think—who did not investigate carefully—and 
who were induced, through specious arguments, to pay out large amounts 
from the school funds for so-called “ventilating systems,’ found them- 
selves confronted by the necessity of throwing out junk and replacing 
it with scientifically designed and constructed ventilating apparatus. 

This way many communities have been compelled to double the 


necessary cost for proper ventilation—at the same time lengthening the 
term of improper ventilation. 


SPECIAL NOTICE M 


Effective Vacuum Cleaning 


In its researches for the discovery of the origin of infectious dis- 
eases, medical science has found that dust conveys more forms of danger- 
ous diseases than any other single medium. 

Indoors dust, because of the absence of forceful air currents—made 
so effective out-of-doors by the winds—contains a much larger propor- 
tion of living, disease-breeding organisms than outdoor dust. 

Sweeping and “dusting” by the old-fashioned methods stirs up the 
dust so that the finer particles, almost as light as air and containing 
the greatest percentage of germ life, are made to float about for hours 
in the rooms, where they are easily inhaled by the occupants. 

Science has demonstrated that the only practical means for sup- 
pressing and removing the dust contents of a building is by sucking 
the stuff instantly out of the occupied rooms into an air- and dust-tight 
receptacle, preferably located in the basement, discharging the foul air, 
separated from its load of filth, into a smokestack, or chimney flue, or 
through the roof into the open air. 

As ordinary suction pumps can be got cheaply, in a variety of 
styles, in the open market—just as exhaust fans for so-called “ventilat- 
ing systems” were found in profusion when mechanical ventilation was 
first proposed—and as ordinary pipe fittings, ordinary vacuum hose, 
etc., can easily be obtained almost anywhere, the temptation to go into 
the vacuum cleaning business was too great to be resisted by certain 
mechanics, regardless of the fact that they knew nothing of the sciences 
of mechanical, electrical, vacuum or sanitary engineering. 

Some school authorities, and many owners of buildings of various 
kinds, have, in consequence, met with experiences similar to those had 
in attempting to ventilate schoolrooms before the real science of mechan- 
ical ventilation had been worked out. 

The science of vacuum cleaning has now been developed. The 
American Air Cleaning Company, working conscientiously for nearly 
ten years, developed both the science and the correct, precise mechanical 
means for applying it. 

The most difficult mechanical problem to solve was in the develop- 
ment of vacuum cleaning tools, exactly suited to schoolroom conditions, 
where the multitudes of desk legs, around which dirt accumulates, ren- 
der progress with ordinary tools laborious and slow. 

After much experimenting, ali obstacles have now been overcome. 
We build a special, rapid-working system for cleaning school buildings. 
There is no other system in the world to compare with it in efficiency 
and speed, ease in operation and economy. 

Take time to investigate thoroughly. Do not be rushed into 
buying something you'll be sorry you installed. 

Let us send you descriptive matter, explaining all about hygienic 
dust removal, about our special machinery, tools and equipment. In 
writing please state what power is available in your building. We 
make systems for high-pressure steam (50 pounds and upwards) and for 
electric power current. If your power is electric, please state whether it 
is direct or alternating. If direct, give voltage. If alternating, give 
cycles, phase and voltage (the electric supply company will furnish you 
with this information). 


American Air Cleaning Company 


F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


601 Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tion. The bills were drawn by Dr. Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres. The provi- 
sions of the proposed act are as follows: 

“The state board of health shall prepare or 
cause to be prepared suitable test cards. blanks, 
record books, rules of instruction and other 
needful and useful appliances to be used in 
testing the vision and hearing of the pupils in 
the public schools, and the state superintendent 
of education shall furnish the same free of ex- 
pense to every public school in the state and 
shall provide for pupils in the publie normal 
schools instruction and practice in the best 
methods of testing the sight and hearing of 
children, and in the methods employed to de- 
tect the first signs of communicable disease and 
the recognized measures for the promotion of 
vitality and prevention of disease. The state 
board of education may expend during the year 
1910 a sum rot greater than $1,500, and annu- 
ally thereafter a sum not greater than $500, 
for the purpose of supplying the material re 
quired by this act. 

“The superintendent, principal or teacher in 
every public school shall test every child under 
his charge separately and carefully at least 
once in every school year to ascertain whether 
he is suffering from defective sight or hearing, 
and keep a record of such examinations aecord- 
ing to the instructions furnished, and shall no- 
tify in writing the parent or guardian of every 
pupil who shall be found to have any defect of 
vision or hearing with a brief statement of 
such defect and shall make such written re- 
port of all such examinations to the state su- 
perintendent of education as he may require.” 
CRUDE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN TEXT 

BOOKS. 

The modern text book, attractive in matter, 
type and binding, marks the complete emanci- 
pation of the child from the sternest of moral 
and religious discipline. From the time of 
the first printed European book, said to have 
been an “abecedarium,” alphabet and creed, 
roads to knowledge and prayers were for hun- 
dreds of years bound up in one cover. These 
books offered both a road to knowledge and a 
Way to salvation, either path being one of the 
scantiest allurements. Knowledge of “secular” 
things was not gained in the schools. Small 
children had no “busy” work. They were chief 
ly occupied in keeping still. 

The backbone of the famous New England 
primer was the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism; Cotton Mather called it “a little 
watering pot to shed good lessons.” The drill 
in the catechism was carried on as seriously in 
the schools as in the churches. The children 
were fairly saturated with its teachings, for this 
was the tool by which they were made over from 
“voung vipers and infinitely more hateful to 
(s0d than vipers” according to Jonathan Kd- 
wards—into sober Christian men and women. 
The text book of today is not bent on making 
sober, but rather glad children. A lesson which 
they can in some Way act out is studied and 
then they act or “do.” 

The word “primer” meant originally a book 
of private devotions, and the earlier books with 
these names contained devotions for the hour, 
the creed, the Lord’s prayer, the ten command- 
ments, and some instruction in Christian knowl 
edge. After printing reduced the cost of books 
the “rudiments” of language were placed with- 
in the reach of many who wished to learn to 
read, and so the alphabet was included in the 
little devotional primers, and this led to the 
name being given to all elementary books for 
children. The abecedaria contained the alpha- 
bet, the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the Credo 
ind two prayers. 

The Awful New England Primer. 

The New England Primer was for over a 
hundred years an institution in New England. 
Its prose was bare, its illustrations crude, its 
alphabetical rhymes, such as “In Adam’s fall 
we sinned all,” were mostly lugubrious, as was 
also the picture of the martyr John Rogers with 


School Gourd Sournal 


“his wife and 
nine small chil- 
dren following 
him to the stake.” 
This book was in 
use in the dames’ 
schools in Boston 
as late as 1806, 
It is said that 
its total = sales 
amounted to over 
3,000,000 copies, 
though astonish- 
ingly few of 
these have been 
preserved. 

The horn book, 
which was not a 
book at all—was, 
in the dames’ 
schools, the be- 
ginner’s chief aid 
on the road to 
learning. This 
was abit of 
printed paper 
fastened ona 
thin piece of 
wood and_ the 
printed slip coVv- 
ered with a trans 
lucent piece of 
horn, “To. save 
from fingers wet 
the letters fair.” 
This contained 
the alphabet 
capitals and 
small letters—the 
vowels, double 
lines of ab, eb, ib, 
the benediction, 
and finally the 
Lord’s prayer. 
The old “Pro- 


gressive” primer, 
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in use in many 
New England 
schools as late as thirty years ago, was simply 
the first part of the horn book, with additions, 
and the same ending. The girls, whose training 
consisted in learning to read and sew, put the 
substance of the horn book on to their samplers, 
with many fair embellishments. 


Handed Through Generations. 

The bible, the copy book, and often text books 
handed down through generations were the only 
books for use in some of the American schools 
until long after the nineteenth century was 
born. Many a child learned his letters at his 
teacher’s knee, from the large initial letters at 
the beginning of every bible chapter. 

School books were scarce when young Noah 
Webster, one of the two most successful makers 
of text books in the period following the revo- 
lution, made his contributions. He was a 
teacher while the revolution was going on, and 
the interruption of intercourse with Great Brit 
ain made school books exceptionally scarce, The 
need of a home supply was evident, and in 1782 
he compiled his speller. It won wide aceept- 
ance and made spelling a craze. Of this famous 
book it was said that “it taught millions to 
read and not one to sin.” The profits from 
this one little book furnished the entire support 
of his family for the twenty vears—1807-1827 
while he was engaged on his dictionary, though 
the copyright receipts were less than a cent a 
book. The sales kept on increasing up to the 
time of his death in 1862. A million copies 
were then called for anrually and 24,000,000 
had been distributed. 


Webster’s Book of Selections. 

His second book, of which the ninth Connee 
ticut edition was published in 1794, has on its 
title page a quotation from Mirabeau which 
exhorts, “Begin with the infant in his cradle. 
Let the first words he lisps be Washington.” 
The title of the book reads: “An American 
selection of lessons in reading and speaking eal 
culated to improve the minds and refine the 
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A NEW WORD-BOOK — SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 
A simple system of progressive word-building is observed throughout the entire 
series of lessons. —— Beginning with common, easy words of one syllable, the pupil 
is instructed how to form from these the more difficult words of two, three and four 
syllables appearing in the more advanced lessons.—- By this method, the pupil learns 
to observe the forms of words, and as there are no marks of any kind placed over the 
letters, he readily recognizes them as the same when seen in hewspapers and books. 
—The eye is thus trained to note the individual letters that go to make up the words, 
and to observe the order in which they are placed. — The pronunciation is indicated 
by marked letters at the top of each group, and by this means is avoided the numer 
ous confusing marks that in other spellers so distort the words as to make it difficult 
for one to recognize them as the same words when seen without the marks — The 
principal rules of orthography are explained and illustrated in the various lessons, 
and the use of prefixes and suffixes is so clearly shown as to give the pupil an elementary knowledge 
of the parts of speech, and prepare the way for an easy comprehension and use of the tables of prefixes, 
suffixes and stems contained in the supplement.—When the pupil is familiar with these, the spellings and 
meanings of thousands of words will be readily understood without referring to a dictionary. 
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Mythology, Biography, Geography, Bota- 
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tions, Metric System, Proofreading — 13 
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taste of youth. And also to instruet them in 
geography, history and politicks of the United 
States. To which is pretixed rules in elocutien 
and directions for expressing the principal pas 
sions of the mind. Being the third part of a 
grammatical institute of the English languag 
by Noah Webster, Jun’r, Esquire.” This last 
word on his title page gave him trouble. It 
was considered undemocratic. 

The comprehensiveness to which these old 
books made pretense is as picturesque as thi 
substance is meager. An old speller of seventy- 
five pages contained arithmetic, history, writing 
lessons, prayers, psalms and a short catechism. 

This pretentiousness goes a good way back in 
text book history, even to the oldest known 
book for children, and to the eountry wher 
the art of printing was known thousands of 
vears before it was introduced into Europe 
This little book, a mere pamphlet, was called 
“The Great Learning,” and was certainly as 
old as the fifth century, B. C. Before the re 
cent modernization of education in China, Chi 
nese pupils began their education with one of 
the Confucian classics, and because this book 
was so small it was referred to as one of the 
“Little Classies.” Its use as a primer in the old 
educational system of China is due to an an 
cient note which stands at the beginning of all 
editions saying that “The Great Learning” is 
“the door by which elementary learners enter 
into virtue.” 
rule. 


It contains the negative golden 


First Pictured Text Book. 
The first illustrated school book for children 
a book of great historical interest—-was the 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 


FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
ART HISTORY 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





celebrated “Orbis Pietus,” or Visible World, 


published in) Nuremberg in 1657. This work, 


of the famous educational reformer Comenius, 
Was for a century the most popular text book 
in Kurope. It was a sort of elementary ency 
clopedia, “a brief of the whole world.” which 
children loved and wore out by turning its 
leaves over and over. Corrected and amended it 
continued for me arly 7iM) vears to be a text book 
of the German sehools It was translated into 
Knglish soon after publication and there was 
a reprint of it in America in 1812. It was the 
first attempt at what now passes under the 
hame of object lessens, on the principle that 
words and things should be learned together. 
It had “a picture and a nomenclature for all 
the chief things in the world.” 

The primitive school books of the middle 
ages were vocabularies (dictionaries), diction 
ITleGs (phrase books), colloquies and narratives 
'f deseriptive texts. The two latter were inter 
linear, An English colloquy of Alfred’s time 
Was used to teach the Latin language. It was 
i dialogue between Inuaster and bovs with the 
Interlinear and i Saxon gloss. ‘| his dealt with 
Inatters most familiar to students and came 
hear to their everyday life and sympathies. 
This same method of teaching was in vogue a 
decade or two ago, introduced from Kurope, 
and was called the natural method. 


The Repellent Grammars. 

The supply of old “word books” was limited 
ils long iis transeripts had to be made by hand, 
by author, professional copyist, teacher or pupil, 
but with printing the vocabularies, grammars 
wnd manuals that grew out of them ceased to 
circulate in manuseript. But it is not recorded 
that these ineonceivably repellent grammars be 
came any more agreeable after this event. Pure 
grammar is not so attractive today, although we 
have all sorts of substitutes and dilutions. 


The abacus, an old teaching tool, was at first 
a device for teaching pupils to read, but was 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


COMMENT IS NEEDLESS 


FACTS VS. ASSERTIONS 


From The Gregg Publishing Company’s Advertisement in the July, 1909, 
issue of ‘‘ The Phonographic World.’’ 











‘‘At the E. C. T. A. Shorthand Contest a Gregg writer 
made the highest official record on solid matter (177 words 
per minute, net) ever made in any of the contests.’’ 


THE ACTUAL FACTS 


From the Ofhcial figures given on page 324 of the May issue of ‘‘The 
Phonographic World.’’ 











‘*Miss Nellie M. Wood of Boston (an Isaac Pitman 
writer) handed in transcriptions of the 240-per-minute ‘ ‘straight 
(solid) matter’’ test, and the 280-per-minute test on testimony, 
making sixty-four errors in each test, with a net result of 


so” 


227 3-5 words per minute on the straight (solid) matter, 


and 24 2-5 words per minute on the testimony.’’ 


The following diagram shows the highest Othcial Net speed attained by 
the different systems in the First (1906), Second (1907), Third (1908) and 
Fourth (1909) International Speed Contests: 


Benn Pitman 116 


We are told of some wonderful stunts by crack writers; how one wrote 218 
words in a minute, but with that statement must go the admission that his tran- 
script was so full of errors that it was thrown out by the committee. Of what avail is 
it to be able to write two or more hundred words a minute and yet be unable to 
make an acceptable transcript: None whatever. The recognition of such feats 
as legitimate performances only shows the supreme heights of folly to which some 
will go in an effort to induce a credible public to believe they have that which 
they have not a rapid and legible system of shorthand If you bave any desire 
that your students successfully pass any reasonable test of shorthand writing. 
teach a system that can be read. THAT IS WHAT COUNTS. All else should 
be of secondary consideration.’ —From Beer's Live Wire, May, 1909. 


Send for “Why Isaae Pitman Shorthand is the Best,’ and particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, NEW YORK 


Course in Jsaac Pitman Shorthand $1.50 


‘ 
Publishers of etn it uma , 
~ 1° Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 5wc. 


later used for teaching number. This did not necessity. A knowledge of it was first made a 
disappear from use in petty schools until the necessity for entering Harvard in 1815. The 
nineteenth century. <Arithmetices did not come Morse book was at first used as a reader. and 


Into general use in America until after the even so objection was made to it that it took 
revolution, and even as late as when Abraham 
Lineoln was in school the pupils had to make 
their own “sum books.” 


the pupil’s attention away from “eyphering.” 
The book was not dull, but in the light of later 
Reading and writing days its comprehensiveness is not only amusing, 
only was required in the elementary schools of — but absurd. Its statements about some 
Ameriea until the enactment of a law in Massa- 
chusetts in 1789. whieh said “there must also The differentiation that has gone on, making 


he arithmetie, the English language, orthog- it necessary to have half a dozen books instead 
raphy and decent behavior.” Following this to — of i 


be an “arithmeticker” for the teacher was a 


parts 
ot the country were exceedingly misleading. 


one, has worked in its way towards their 
perfection, both for appearance and use. Yet 
valuable asset. To be great in figures was to we like the old books. They had sounding 
be learned, and this idea had a long life. phrases that stirred the imagination as much as 
pictures delight the eve. Who can regret hav- 
ing learned “Thanatopsis” without realizing 
that it was learned —Chicago Reeord-Herald. 


Arithmetic in Rhyme. 

The old arithmetices are entertaining anti 
quities. In the rhyming period when geogra- 
phy, history, and almost everything else was 
taught in rhyme, arithmetic was not behind. It 
was not only rhymed, it was sung. Problems ; Text Book ee. ; 
about age or any kind of measure especially South Bethlehem, Pa. The Century Speller 
lent themselves to the easy rhyming. Then (D. Appleton & Co.) has been adopted. 
came the Colburn mental arithmetic, which had The 
a prodigious sale, over two milion copies cireu- 
lating in the half eentury succeeding 1821. The 
Franklin arithmetic, on much the same lines, 


new Appleton arithmetices have been 
adopted at Plainfield, N. J., and Cheltenham 
township, Pa. 


had a moral purpose, and closed with biogra- Che Washington state board ol education 


phiecal paragraphs about Tomer and other 
worthies. 

An arithmetic with pictures appeared in 1850, 
The work was “rendered entertaining to the 
pupil by a great variety of amusing problems.” 
The pietures, though small, were realistic. Here 
is one of the illustrated problems.: “There were 
seven farmers, three of whom drank rum and 
whisky, and beeame miserable; the rest drank 
water and were healthy and happy. Plow many 
drank water?” 

The first American geography—‘made easy” 

was by Jedidiah Morse, a Yale graduate of 
1783. Aequaintanee with geography in colonial 
days was considered an accomplishment, not a 


has adopted the following books for reading 
circle work the coming year: Teachers’ read- 
ing cirele: Bagley’s elassroom management 
(Maemillan); Allen’s civies and health 
(Ginn); Meany’s history of Washington (Mac- 
millan); Kern’s Among Country Schools 
(Ginn). Pupils’ eighth grade reading cirele: 
Carpenter’s Africa (A. B. C.); Goff & Mayne’s 
agriculture (A. B. C.); Mowry’s American he- 
roes (Silver-Burdett); Hughes’ Tom Brown’s 
School Days. Questions in the teachers’ ex- 
aminations in school methods and management 
will be based on Bagley’s classroom manage- 
ment. 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford'’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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LELELCEEEELERALEEEEe: 
Cats and Temptation. 

A teacher was telling her little boys about 
temptation, and showing how it sometimes 
came in the most attractive attire. She used 
as an illustration the paw of a cat. 

“Now,” she said, “you have all seen the paw 
of a cat. It is as soft as velvet, isn’t it?” 

“Yes’am,” from the class. 

“And you have seen the paw of a dog?” 

“Yes’am.” 

“Well, although the cat‘s paw seems like 
velvet, there is, nevertheless, concealed in it 
something that hurts. What is it?” 

No answer. 

“The dog bites,” said the teacher, “when he 
is in anger; but what does the cat do?’ 

“Scratches,” replied the boy. 

“Correct,” said the teacher, nodding her 
head approvingly. “Now, what has the e1 
that the dog hasn’t?”’ 

“Whiskers,” said the boy on the back seat; 
and the titter that ran around the class 
brought the lesson to an end. 

He Forgot, as Usual. 

Dr. J—— is a scientist, and therefore a 
deep thinker, and, consequently often preoc- 
cupied and absent-minded. His most recent 
adventure attributable to his absent-minded 
propensities is at present furnishing much 
amusement for the faculty. 

He was reading one evening after dinner 
when his wife approached and, touching him 
on the shoulder, remarked softly: “Oliver, Mr. 
and Mrs. B 


so just go upstairs and change your coat.” 


are coming over this evening 


The quiet little professor complied wit' 
a murmur. An hour later, when the visitors 
had been in the house some time, the hostess 
excused herself for a moment and slipped up 
stairs to see what detained the doctor. She 
found him in bed, calmly sleeping. 

“Oh, to be sure, the B s,” he said, when 
she awakened him. “I'll be right down. I 
guess I was a little absent-minded. I must 
have forgotten what I came for when I re- 
moved my eoat, for I kept on undressing and 
went to bed.” 











»Gehst du schon in 
die Schule?” 

»Nein, — aber mein 
Vater geht noch in die 
Schule !” 

»Das glaub ich 
nicht.” 


»VDoch—er ist Leh- 


” 


DID YOU EVER REALIZE 


that cheap pencils require sharpening several times as 
often as Dixon's “High School” Pencils ? 


The same process that makes pencil leads fine and 
smooth makes them tough and durable. 


Just to see how good a school pencil can be, write 
for samples of Dixon “High School.” 


rer. Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Asked and Answered. 

Some recently collected definitions and “sci- 
entific statements” from advanced pupils: 

“A problem is a figure which you do things 
with which are absurd, and then you prove it.” 

“*The Complete Angler’ is another name for 
Euclid, because he wrote all about angles.” 

“A right angle is ninety degrees Fahrenheit.” 

“Income is yearly tar.” 

“Hydrogen is colorless, odorless and_ insol- 
vent.” 

“Horsepower is the distance a horse can 
carry one pound of water in an hour.” 

“Air usually has no weight, but when placed 
in a barometer it is found to weigh about fif- 
teen pounds to a square inch.” 

“Amatory verses are those composed by ama 
teurs.” 

“A euckoo is a thing that turns from a but 
terfly into a moth.” 

“The dodo is a bird that is nearly decent 
now.” 

“The earth revolves on its own axis 365 
times in twenty-four hours. This rapid mo- 
tion through space causes its sides to per- 
spire, forming dew.” 

According to Directions. 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, as she dis- 
tributed the flower seeds among the little ones, 
“T want you to plant these in pots, and when 
they begin to grow don’t fail to tell me. I will 
give a prize to the one who reports first.” The 
Chicago Tribune tells of the boy who won the 
prize. 

At five o’clock one morning a few weeks later 
the family with whom the teacher boarded was 
aroused by a loud ringing at the door-bell 
The man of the house went to the door. 

“Who’s there?” he asked. 

“Tommy Tucker.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to see Miss Adair.” 

“What’s the matter? What do you want of 
her?” 

“T want to tell her something.” 

“Won’t it keep till daylight? Can’t I tell her 
myself?” 

“No. It’s something she wanted to know just 
as soon as it happened, and nobody else can’t 
do it.” 

Tommy was admitted and shown into the 
parlor. Miss Adair was awakened and informed 
that a boy wanted to see her on business that 
allowed of no delay. 

She dressed herself hurriedly and came down. 

“Why, Tommy!” she said. “What brings you 
here so early? What has happened?” 

“Teacher, mine’s growed.” 


Teacher—-Now, Tommy, give me a sentence, 
and then we'll change it to the imperative form. 
The horse draws the wagon. 


Teacher—Now put it in the imperative. 


Tommy 


Tommy—Gee-up. 


. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Real Condition. 

The teacher of grammar and rhetoric wrote a 
sentence upon the blackboard, and then called 
upon William. 

“John can ride the horse if he wants to,” read 
the teacher. “Rewrite the sentence in another 
form.” 

Wilham surveyed it dubiously for a moment: 
then a flash of inspiration showed him his path. 

“John can ride the horse if the horse wants 
him to,” he wrote. 

Better Than Teaching. 

An old-time schoolmaster tells an experienc: 
which he had in his early days when presiding 
A farmer came in with 
an eighteen-year-old son who had been an apt 
scholar, and said that he wanted to get some 
information. 


over a country school. 


“My boy here,’ he continued, “wants to 
keep school and I'd like to know how much 
money there’s in it. I thought you’d know.” 
falteringly, 
“Tve been teaching a number of years.” 

The farmer looked over the master from 


head to foot and surveyed the shabby schoo! 


“Te, said the schoclmaster, 


room, then said: “Come ‘long, Sammie, and 


git back to your plowin’.” 


e once more! You've be« nN fish 


Teacher—*La 
ing again!” 
“No, - amt.” 

“What have you been doing, then?” 
“Crabbin’.” 


Johnnie 
Teacher 
Johnnie 
Teacher—** Remember the text, ‘eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow you die.” 
Pupil—“Please, teacher, in our family we 
don’t. We all take medicine next day.” 


| To College” 





Solomon Grundy, 

Arrived on Monday, 

Kxamined on Tuesday, 

Hazed on Wednesday, 

Klunked on Thursday, 

Drunk on Friday, 

Fired on Saturday, 

Kxit on Sunday: 

Sie transit Solomon Crundy.-—Life. 





The Gilman Copy Book 


form of ideal simplicity, in the Medial Slant. It will be worth your while 
to send for a sample copy and see the peculiar advantages of this book 
with its copies on blue paper adjustable to the eye. 72 cts. per dozen. 


120 Boylston St.,Boston. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. City 


Stone’s History of England has been revised and is authoritative, interesting, 
compact, up-to-date, and full of aids to the teacher. 


is based on the free arm 
movement with a letter 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 
THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav 6. Wenzlaff’s 


PRICE $1.10 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Prepare NOW for the Fall Opening of Schools ! 


Do Not Permit New Books or 
those in Good Condition to be 
distributed without being 
Protected by a 


HOLDEN 


Adjustable Book Cover 


Save the Book from the Daily 
Handling, Wear and Tear 




















The Material of these Covers is an 
Absolutely Pure Unfinished 
Leatherette 


WATERPROOF GERMPROOF 
Will Wear a Schoo! Year 















Our Factory Crowded with Orders! Order Early and Avoid 
Delays in Shipment later on 


° 

Total Orders June ist, 1909, 25 % Larger than June ist, 1908 

The Holden Perfect Self Binders —The Holden ‘‘T’’ Binder and 
The Holden Transparent Paper 


Will Keep in Active Service Thousands of Books that Would 
Otherwise be Discarded 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 





DEATH OF MR. GLEAZEN. William H., Jr., Charles 


Readers of the Journal will regret to learn Rockwell Gleazen, and a brother, Henry Glea- 


the death of Mr. William H. Gleazen, head = 7” of Binghamton. 








es started right this fall on the School Water 
Color matter; get Devoe quality into your 
schools and your results. We make a big variety 
of school boxes. 


No. 122 above has four colors: Carmine, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow; a No. 7 brush, 
Charcoal Gray or an extra Perfect Yellow in place of 
Black, if wanted. 





No. 118 has 8 half-pans: Crimson, Gamboge, New 
Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold 
Gray; a No. 7 brush. 


Colors in cakes, half-pans or tubes. Dry Wood 
Stains, powder; to dissolve in water; natural wood 
colors for Manual Training work. 


Special terms to schools and teachers. 
Get catalogue; Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


Weed and George Conference of Forestry Schools. 


The heads of all universities, colleges and 
schools in which technical forestry is taught 


f the school department of the Smith Premier Private funeral Services _— held = the have been invited by Gifford Pinchot, United 

lypewriter Company. Lis illness was of short house Friday Sunes at 10 30 o’elock, Burial States forester, to attend or send a representa- 

ention anit tide death ents 0s & chek. was made in the family lot in Floral park ceme- tive to the conference on education in forestry, 
at hie desk at the home office of the com tery, Binghamton. The bearers were selected 


‘ . i é ne f cr \ (; | ns 
pany im Syracuse on Weodne sday, the 14 h of from wm)8 ng Mr. re izen 


. Gn' ee Teg 
July, and was taken ill that night. Pneumonia mith Premier office, and 


developed, and on Saturday morning he was 


as a mark of esteem 
the office was closed during the day, Friday. 


which will be held in Washington in December. 


associates in the Jn his letter of invitation the forester says: 


“I believe that a conference of representa- 


Meml — pha f tives of all forestry schools and universities 
a3 Members of the organization from many ‘ ‘ . ' : 
removed to the House of the Good Shepherd in . . nar ; and colleges in which forestry is taught might 
Svracuse, at which place he died at 2 o'clock pots were present at ‘ funeral services and 


he morning of the 28th. 


The bare announcement of his death cannot 
convey the full significance of the loss felt by parts of the country. 
his associates and those he knew in business. ; 
Ile had served the Smith Premier Company 
long and faithfully, his service covering a pe 
riod of fourteen years. 

Ile was first associated with this company at 

Boston office in March, 1896, covering the 
Worcester territory until October of the sam 
ear, When he was promoted to the manager 
hip of the Pittsburg office. Tere he made a 
plendid record as a selling manager during thi 
period of the industrial expansion of the city. 
It was his seven years’ service in Pittsburg 


vhich established beyond question his value to 


the typewriter trade. The company, recogniz 
lige this, appointed him, in February, 1905, to 
the post of special repre sentative. Later, im 


February, 1909, having shown particular skill 
in handling the school business, he was placed 
in full charge of the school department, and 
vas further reeognized by being made assistant 
ales manager. 

Mr. Gleazen was born in Berkshire, N. Y., 
and was in his fifty-first year. Aside from his 
widow, he leaves five children, Ruth, Annie L., 


. 





letters and telegrams, evidence of the high es- 
teem in which the deceased was held, and _ re- 
vret felt at his untimely death, arrived from all 





The late Mr. William H. Gleazen, School Department 
Manager, Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


be made of great value to the general progress 
of forestry in the United States, as well as to 
the institutions which teach forestry, and to the 
forest service, which employs so many of their 
graduates, and which is vitally interested in the 
best training of foresters. Such a conference 
might well consider the objects and methods of 
forest instruction, the organization and stand- 
ards of educational work in the field of for- 
estry, the co-ordination of the work of different 
institutions, and the needs of the forest service 
and other employers of forest graduates. 

= hope you will find it possible to be pres- 
ent or to send a delegate to a conference of this 
kind, which, with the concurrence of the insti- 
tutions coneerned, will be held in Washington 
Dee. 30 and 31, 1909.” 


From all over the country the plan has met 
with enthusiastic support, letters of acceptance 
having been received from nearly every institu- 
tion to which the invitation has been sent. 


San Francisco, Cal. The board of edueation 
has opened an evening school in navigation in 
one of the high schools and is conducting 
classes in latitudes, nautical almanae work and 
logarithms. The work of the entire course is 
to be simple and practical. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
Combined desk and chair. Charles G. Bethe- 
rum, Emporia, Kans. 
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The combination with a pair of channeled 
standards of stems slidably mounted in the 
channels, a cross bar connecting the ends of 
the stems working in the channels, a rack on 
the standards, a catch earried by the stems and 
engageable with the rack, and means for oper- 
ating the catch. 

School desk and like attachment. 
True, East Oakland, Cal. 


George HI. 





A desk attachment and support for furniture, 
said attachment consisting of a sheet metal 
blank bent to form outwardly turned troughs 
or channels at the top and bottom with up- 
turned edges, intermediate supports formed by 
stamping segmental channels in the metal, then 
bending the tongues thus formed outwardly and 
ipwardly in substantially parallel lines, and a 
means for securing said device to the desk 
frame, said means including screws passing 
through holes in the main plate, and blocks 
fitting against the inside of the desk frame into 
which said screws are turned. 

Combined Heating and Ventilating System. 
Michael F. Weidenbach and Frank B. Peters, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 2. The combination with 
a stove and a surrounding jacket that is open 
at both top and bottom, of a heating chamber 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 



























































Schoo! House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
slogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 















directly applied to one side of said stove with 
the embraced portion of the stove constituting 
one side of said heating chamber and with the 
opposite side of said heating chamber spaced 
apart from said jacket so as to leave an unob- 
structed air space between the jacket and heat- 
ing chamber, the said chamber having an open 
top, and a fresh air intake pipe opening into 
the bottom of said heating chamber, whereby 
the cold fresh air will tirst be heated by direct 
radiation from the stove and will then be com- 
mingled with the upwardly moving hot air in 
the space between said stove and surrounding 
jacket. 


Springtield, TL. Desks purchased from A. IL. 
Andrews Company at $2.25 to $2.47. 

Figures are at hand for July sales of the Hol 

den book covers, and it is a pleasure to note 
that they were larger than for any month sine 
the Holden company began business forty years 
ago. 
The articles which comprise the “Holden 
System for Preserving Books” are so necessary 
in the schoolroom, where economy and cleanli- 
ness are essential, that it is surprising why 
every school board in the United States does 
not immediately adopt this system. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The American 
Company has been awarded the contract for 
bookkeeping desks in the Penn High school for 
girls. 

Youngstown, O. The 


Seating 


school board has 
awarded contracts for kindergarten supplies to 
the Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and for educational art materials to Devoe & 
Reynolds Co., Chieago, and Prang Educational 
Co., Chieago. 

Burlington, Ia. Contract for laboratory fur- 
niture and equipment for the new high school 
has been awarded to the Moline Furniture Co., 
Moline, Ill. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Dawson recently ruled that dealers in 
school text books cannot take the cost of ship 
Mr. Dawson holds 


the dealer is entitled to a profit of 15 per cent 


ping books from the buyer. 


out of which must come the cost of shipping 
from the publisher. 

It seems to have been the custom for deal 
ers to add the shipping cost, make the buyer 
pay it, and then collect 15 per cent straight 
profit on the transaction. 

A Curious Statement. 

The school board at Laneaster, O., in 1828, 
refused to permit the schoolhouse to be used 
for the discussion of the question as to whether 
railroads were practical or not, and adopted a 
statement which reads as follows: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to 
debate all proper questions in, but such things 
as railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities 
and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had designed 
that his intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by 
steam he surely would have clearly foretold 


through his holy prophets. It is a device of 


Satan to lead immortal souls to hell,” 





Results Accomplished Give 


the 


VICTOR 


The Right to Its Name 


It has won the contidence of 
their requirements in the most 
It has forged ahead of its 
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THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 





EBERHARD FABER 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 
“The Garden Yard” one is told of the nature, 
needs and preparation of the soil; of the neces- 
ty of good seed ; of proper tillage and suitable 
tools; of the eare of garden truck of all kinds. 
[he holder of a small back yard may at odd 
times raise what will distinetly add to the com- 
fort and income of his family. 

Much definite information, a clear style, 
earnestness rising to enthusiasm, mark the con- 
ents of this book. 

Outline of History. 

For graded and district schools. By Ellwood 
W. Kemp. Cloth. 12 mo., 260 pages. 
*1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

(his admirable outline presents the principles 


Price, 
Ginn & C'o., Boston. 


ipon which the author’s course in history is to 
he developed in the elementary grades. In its 
preparation two chief ends have been held in 
view: first, to present such a plan of work as, 

followed, shall tend to develop in the pupil's 
mind a real sense of history—of its growth and 
nity; second, to present the material in such 
way that the pupil shall, from grade to grade, 
vradually develop the power to understand and 
deal with more complex historical problems. 
lhe outline is based upon the idea that pupils in 
istory should be led to feel an actual partici- 
pation in the life of the people whom they 
tudy. Like all outlines, this is a skeleton to 
be filled in with illustrative material drawn 
Prom outside sOUuTCes, To aid toward this end, 

TOW good re ference books have been suygwested 

the close of each chapter. 
Shakespeare Lexicon. 

Cloth, 272 pages. Price, 45 cents. The Mae 
mnillan Company, New York. 

Some elements had to be imposed on the se- 
lection of material for a pocket edition of a 
Shakespearian lexicon. The author has, there- 
fore, selected only those expressions that have, 

nee Shakespeare's time, fallen into disuse, or 
indergone a change of meaning, together with 
thers used by him which had more than one 
ignification. Expressions and passages that 
have offered special difficulty to the commen- 

tors are also included. The inserted illustra- 
tions will be found useful in elucidating the 
Ineaning of many words. 
Recitations. 

For assembly and class rooms. Anna T. Lee 
(Y Neill. Cloth. 8 vo., 454 pages. Price, $1.10, 

et. The Maemillan Company, New York. 

This volume has been prepared to be a “con- 
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Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


venience book” for teachers confronted with the 
task of arranging for school exercises. The 
compiler has wisely confined her discussion of 
declamatory art to a very brief drill in enuncia- 
tion. The selections have been chosen with the 
double view of high literary value and suita- 
bility for recitation purposes. Where the length 
of a poem precluded its use in entirety, the cut- 
ting has been done judiciously to preserve the 
complete thought. The range of material is 
rather wider than any previous book of similar 
scope and size and teachers will find ample se- 
lections to make wearisome repetitions unneces- 
sary. Selected programs and complete cross 
indexes, so necessary in a book of this kind, 
complete the volume. 

Early American Writers. 

sy William B. Cairns. Cloth, 493 pages. 
Price, $1.25, net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This volume contains selections from the 
works of representative American writers be- 
fore Washington Irving. Ordinary readers 
know something of the writings of Patrick 
Henry, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, ete., but now-a-days the lucrubations of 
John Smith, the versions of the Bay Psalm 
Book, writings of Roger Williams, Increase 
Mather, Cotton Mather and others are more or 
less literary curiosities. The volume is intended 
for use in the classroom by students who are 
making a fairly detailed study of American 
literature, and for reference and assigned read- 
ing by those whose work is more elementary or 
more cursory. A biographical note is appended 
t+ each selection. 

Spool Knitting. 

By Mary A. MeCormack. Cloth. 73 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, net. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. 

A useful book for the busy kindergartner or 
primary teacher, illustrating and describing 
that ancient school pastime of school knitting. 
Full directions for making several simple webs, 
and fashioning from them useful articles, are 
given. The illustrations are clear and _ intelli- 
gible. 

Stories of the Middle Ages. 

Retold from St. Nicholas. Cloth. 12mo., 190 
Illustrated. Price, 65 cents, net. The 
Century Company, New York. 


pages. 


Fables, ballads, historical incidents and de- 
scriptions of peoples and customs make up this 
attractive book and blend into a surprisingly 
accurate picture of the middle ages. No better 
supplementary reading book than this can be 
found for our elementary schools. 


Row’s grammar and composition, published 
by Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago, has been 
adopted for the Minneapolis public schools. 

Albany, Pa. The school board has adopted 
Overton’s intermediate and Lippincott’s First 
Book of Physiology. 

Champaign, Ill. The school board has 
adopted Wells’ algebra and First Latin book of 
Scott, Foresman & Qo. 

Portland Me. Harmonie 
adopted. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover are going to 


music © system 


Pian to use them in your school the very first of the 
new school year in September 


- ‘ThePerr Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. Size 5%x8. Post- 
paid. Smaller, Half Cent Size,3x3%. Larger, 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size7x9. Two 
cents each for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22x 28 inches, including 
margin. 75 cents each; 8 for #5.50. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 minia- 
ture illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird picture 


New vor«s| | /HE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 197, MALDEN, MASS. 








open up a New York office this fall, and Mr. 
Edwin O. Grover is going east about Sept. 1 
to take charge of it. The editorial office of the 
firm will also be located in New York City. 
This firm already has branch offices in Boston, 
Chicago and Dallas. 

The warfare against tuberculosis has been 
succinctly described in a new book soon to be 
published by Thomas Y Crowell & Co., “The 
Great White Plague,” by Dr. Edward O. Otis. 
The work is described as popular in treatment 
and designed to aid every reader with practical 


hints as to eating, sleeping and breathing. 
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Would you like for us to 
send you copies of quota- 
tions from letters recently 
written us by leading School 
Superintendents throughout 
the country, who have been 
using our inkwells in their 
schools for over two years, 
proving beyond doubt that 
our goods are the most 
SUBSTANTIAL and 
ECONOMICAL on the 
market to-day. A _ perusal 
of these letters will verify to 
your satisfaction all we claim 
for our goods. 


We have pleased and con- 
vinced others. Are you not 


also open to convictions? 


Write today for the letters 
and also receive other valu- 
able information pertaining 
to the device that has revolu- 
tionized the ink well question. 


U.S. INKWELL CO, 
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AN INTERESTING PUBLICATION. 

Articles of interest to every school official 
and school architect are contained in a recent 
issue (July) of Clow’s Bulletin, issued by 
James B. Clow & Sons. 

Under the head of “School Plumbing” J. M. 
Williams discusses the problem of selecting the 
best types of school fixtures from the standpoint 
of the sanitary engineer who is interested in 
the healthfulness, durability and low cost of 
plumbing. A variety of model “Clow” fixtures 
are illustrated and described. That they are 
popular is evidenced by the large number of 
illustrations of prominent school buildings in 
which they have been installed. 

Another unique article is entitled, “Does the 
Bubble Fountain Waste Water?” and is a con- 
vinecing argument for the use of this sanitary 
plumbing fixture. The author shows by actual 
figures taken from the municipal reports of 
Washington, D. C., that the quantity of water 
used in the school fountains is ridiculously 
small when compared with the amount con- 
sumed by the street department, the fire depart- 
ment, ete., ete. No school official who has feared 
the introduction of the “bubble fountain” 
should fail to read this article. 

Copies of “Clow’s Bulletin” will be mailed 
free to any one upon request to James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

To Fred R. Beygrau, M. A., has recently 
come the unique distinction of being selected 
as the first professor of stenography in any uni- 
versity in this country. This honor was be- 
stowed upon Prof. Beygrau by the administra- 
tion board of extension teaching of the Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, in June, 
after he had demonstrated the demand and 
need of such a course by his year’s teaching of 
the Isaac Pitman system at Earl Hall under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. of Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges. 

This course was started largely through the 
efforts of President Nicholas Murray 3utler, 
who believed that it would prove of great prac- 
tical value to large numbers of students in the 
university. As it was experimental in its na- 
ture, President Butler did not think it desir- 
able at first as a part of the regular curriculum. 
No sooner was the Y. M. C. A. course an- 
nounced, however, than large numbers of stu 
dents from the university, especially from the 
law department, joined the class. and fifty stu- 
dents were enrolled. Two classes were formed 
in the latter part of the year. 

The president, who watched the classes with 
much interest, advocated that stenography be 
taught as a regular university subject, and Mr. 
Beygrau, who had originally been selected for 
the Y. M. C. A. course from numerous appli 
cants, was requested to lead the class, and was 
given a full professorship. Columbia is the 
first university in the United States to autlor- 
ize a regular course in stenography. 

As a means of unifying all manual instruc- 
tion in the Milwaukee public schools, Mr. Chas. 
F. Perry, principal of the trade school, has been 
made supervisor of industrial education. There 
has been complaint that the manual training 
departments have not been utilized to their ca- 
pacity and it is expected that Mr. Perry’s activ- 
ities will revive interest in the opportunities 
which the centers offer. 

Duluth, Minn. Superintendent R. E. Den 
field has reported to the board that he has elim- 
inated the study of algebra and Latin from the 
seventh and eighth grades. United States his- 
tory has been introduced in the seventh grade 
and civics, with especial reference to local mu 
nicipal affairs, in the eighth grade. 

San Francisco, Cal. Music will be recog 
nized as a high school study and will be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Upon recommenda- 





tion of Superintendent 
Roneovieri a board of | 
examiners will be ap- 


pointed to pass upon | 
lessons and _ practice 
outside of school hours. 
Credit equivalent to, 
three recitations a week 
will be allowed for ac- 
cepted work. The the- 
ory of music will be 


high schools. 


Waltham, Mass. Gymnastics in the high 
school have been placed in charge of a special 
instructor, who will also direct all athletic 
sports. Some academic work will be assigned 
to the instructor employed. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

Commercial colleges, correspondence schools 
and schools for the teaching of trades, are not 
to be exempt from taxation under the new IIli- 
nois law that exempts, in general terms, “insti- 
tutions of learning.” 

This was the decision of the Cook county 
board of review, which acted upon an opinion 
filed with the board by its attorney, Herbert S. 
Duncan, who has been making an investigation 
into the exact meaning and status of the law 
tor more than a month. 

Attorney Duncan holds that no institution 
of learning that is conducted for profit may be 
exempted from taxation under the constitu- 
tion of Illinois, despite the language of the stat- 
ute enacted by the last legislature. 

Ohio. An important ruling affecting villages 
and township schools was made by the attorney 
general last month. He holds, in an opinion 
to the state school commissioner, that a board 
of education maintaining a high school of the 
second grade is required to pay the tuition of 
its graduates at some first grade high school 
for one year. In maintaining a third grade 
high school, the board is not required to pay 
the tuition of its graduates for two years at a 
first grade high school, but may elect to pay the 
tuition of its graduates at a second grade high 
school for one year and a first grade high 
school for one year. 

Ohio. Attorney General U. G. Denman, at 
Columbus, has ruled that, under a recent deci 
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sion of the supreme court in a test case from 
Cincinnati, the plan of electing city boards 
partially at large and partially from districts 
must be followed out. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
decided that students in the high sehools shall 
be charged a fee for materials used in the art 
and mechanical drawing departments and in the 
chemical laboratory. The latter includes break 
age of utensils and apparatus. During the last 
year the plan was successfully operated in th 
laboratories. 

South Framingham, Mass. Chemical labora 
tory supplies purchased from the Columbia 
School Supply Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Four hundred steel lock 
ers for the high school have been purchased 


from the Keyless Lock Company, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

Jersey City, N. J. The = sehool board has 
awarded contracts as follows: Pupils’ desks wu 
American Seating Company, at $2.95 each; as 
sembly room chairs to Heywood Bros. & Wake 


tield Co., at 9S cents each; slate blackboards to 
North Bangor Slate Co., at 35 cents the square 


foot; school kitchen tables, Superior Manufac 


turing Co.; teachers’ and principals’ desks, John 


Mullins Co. 


Rock Island, I] Contract for desks in th 
high school awarded 
Co., at $2.15 each, delivered. 

New Britain, Conn. Five school building 
are being equipped with Chandler adjustabl 
desks. 

North Adams, Mass. Desks and chairs pur 
chased from the Readsboro Chair Company. 
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FORESTDALE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, SALT LAKE COUNTY, UTAH 
Mr. John W. Smith, County Superintendent of Schools 
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GODER-HEIMANN COMPANY. 

Mr. Joseph Goder, the United States repre- 
sentative of A. Mueller-Froebelhaus, Leipzig, 
and Mr. A. M. Heimann have together grown 
the supply 
there can be no question whatever as to the 


up in educational business, and 
success of the new firm. 

The Goder-Heimann Company handles stand” 
ird and well known products in their line. 
Nearly every month this enterprising concern 
puts some new achievement on the market. Of 
high edueational value are the new biological 
metamorphoses—those preparations showing the 
life history of different animals in their natural 
irroundings. 

The new anatomical chart “Lipsia” is the 
finest example of torso ever produced. It is the 
me “torso” which shows the ribs laid open and 





Lipsia’’ Torso. 


heir relation to the internal organs. 
are divisible. 


Brain and 


irynx taken out. 


One eve ean be 

The model “Lipsia” is the only trunk that 
shows clearly and fully the relation of the or- 
gans to digestion and respiration, the funda- 
mental system of life. 

The Goder-Heimann is the only 
firm in the United States dealing exclusively in 
appliances for intuitive teaching. 

The Kuhnert relief-like 


physieal maps on the market. 


Company 


the best 
The isohypdical 
hading brings out the structure so clearly that 
the pupil in the most remote seat of the largest 
class room easily distinguishes all details of the 
elevation of the land. 

There is no preparation, chart or model that 
cannot be obtained in the highest quality at the 
lowest 


Inaps are 


through 


cost 


the Goder-Heimann Com- 
pany. If you want anything to help you along 


in your class work, write to the Goder-Heimann 


Company, 87 East Lake street, Chicago, for 
prices, 
FAVORS VACUUM CLEANER FOR 


SCHOOLS. 
(From the Lowell, Mass., Sun.) 

Dropping in upon A. K. Whiteomb, super 
intendent of schools, at his office in the city hall 
today, the Sun reporter found him busily en- 
gaged in the perusal of the only School Board 
Journal published in America. Asked if there 
Was anything of interest for the press, Mr. 
Whiteomb allowed that news was a little bit 
on the ragged edge, so to speak. 


“This is the only School Board Journal print 


od in America,” said the superintendent, as he 








held the book for the 
reporter to gaze upon, 
“and every member of 
the school board and the 
superintendent should 
have it. I have sub- 
scribed for it at 


my 
own expense, but per- 
haps some might think , Sy 
that the city should a) 


ei) 
IST 
“THE OUST EXTERN 


furnish them. 

“There is never an 
edition of this journal 
that does not 
something of great in- 
terest to and, for 
that matter, to the pub- 
lic at large. One finds 
versions, opinions (in- 


contain 


us, 


cluding supreme court 
opinions), suggestions, 
improvements, ete., 
from all over, and it’s 
mighty interesting and 
instructive.” 


Mr. Whitcomb was per cent. 
reading an article on 
school vacuum clean- in caring for them. 
ing and he referred to 
it. He called the re- 


porter’s attention to 
the way the schools are 

the 
The janitor 
sweeps his school about 
twice 


swept at present 


time. 


a week. Hl[e uses an 18-ineh brush that 
and the expert janitor isan 
expert sweeper, and he makes pretty fast time. 
“Some of the janitors,” said Mr. Whitcomb, 
“use coverings over their mouths and nostrils to 
protect them from the dust that hangs in clouds 
about the room. 


the dust 


he pushes along, 


The janitor waits an hour for 
to settle and at the end of that hour 
the dust that hasn’t settled on the furniture is 
on the floor. He brushes the desks and chairs 
with a feather duster and lets it go at that; in 
fact, it is all that he ean do. 

“We are using and have been using for some 
time a dustless duster, so called, and while it is 
an improvement on the old feather duster, it 
is not just what the name implies. The duster 
is chemically prepared and is sanitary and anti- 
septic. It absorbs the dust fairly well, but I 
have always had in mind that sooner or later 
some one would invent a vacuum cleaner for the 
schools, and I see by this article that there is 
one in the market. 

“T believe that vacuum cleaning in schools is 
one of the most important measures in sanitary 
betterment that has ever been worked out. It 
takes the dust out of the school, or, at least, it 
should if it works properly, instead of leaving 
it to flicker about and to be absorbed by the 
pupil as under the present brush and duster sys- 


tem.” COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 8-9—Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Danville, Il. 

Oct. 28-9—Kansas State Teachers’ 
tion, at Topeka; C. 
pendence. 

Oct. 28-30 
tion, at 


Associa- 
S. Risdon, president, Inde- 


Maine State Teachers’ 
Lewiston; 


Associa- 
Superintendent W. H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

Nov. 3-5—Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Lineoln; A. L. 

November 4-6. Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee; John Kelley, president, Ju- 
neau; Katherine R. Williams, secretary, Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 12-183—Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Dayton. 

December 1-3. National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, at Milwaukee; 


Caviness, president. 


Floors 
Free from 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans, 
three or four times a year for best results 


at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dustentirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


Apply 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our expense. 


On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send-free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
You will find interesting reading in our booklet 
Write for copy. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Dust and Its Dangers.’ 


Fred W. Sivyer and C. F 
tee. 
Dee. 27-30 
at Denver. 
Dee. 29-30 


. Perry, local commit- 
Colorado Teachers’ Association, 
Southeast 


Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, 


Kansas Teachers’ As- 
Kan. Supt. A. H. 


executive 


sociation, at 
Bushey, 
mittee. 

March 15, 1910. Association of Board of 
Education Designing Engineers, at St. Louis; 
James II. Brady, president, Kansas City; Dan- 
iel A. Casey, secretary, Boston. 


chairman com- 


Mr. J. O. Hall has succeeded Superintendent 
R. R. Price at Hutchinson, Kans. The latter 
assumes a professorship in the Kansas State 
University at Lawrence. 

Dr. Martin G. Benedict, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Utiea, N. Y., has become 
principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, in Ver- 
mont. He is succeeded in Utica by Wilbur B. 
Sprague. 

The Massachusetts janitors’ association has 
resolved to make a demand on state legislatures 
for pensions. They believe that they are as 
much entitled to an old age competence as the 
teachers are. 


Gymnasium 
Supplies 


Our new 112-page catalog, just 
issued, covers everything used 


in the gymnasium. 


This catalog is of value for 
the information it contains and as 
a guide to the proper equipment 
of the gymnasium. 

It’s free for the asking to any- 
one interested in gymnastics. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


catalog of Le 
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Alabama. 
Vernon—Archts. Chamberlin & Co., Birming- 
ham, have plans for high school. Camden—Con- 
tract awarded for school. 


Arizona, 
Scottsdale—Plans have been prepared for 
school. 
Arkansas. 
Imboden—Contract was awarded for 2-story 
school. Dodd City—2-story school will be erected. 
Jonesboro—School will be erected; $15,000. Lit- 
tle Rock—Site was purchased for colored school. 
Datto—+-room school will be erected; $4,000. 
Hamburg—School will be rebuilt. 





California. 

Perris—$16,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. Beaumont—Bonds will be issued for high 
school and grammar school. San Jacinto—Plans 
will be prepared for high school; $15,000. Elsi- 
nore—$10,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Pleasanton—School will be erected. Sacramento 
—Primary school will be rebuilt. Los Angeles 
Parochial school will be erected. San Francisco 
Fifteen schools will be built. Alameda—Plans 
were submitted for school. 

Colorado. 

Julesburg—Archts. J. P. Eisentraut & Co., Kan- 
sas City, have plans for 2-story school; $25,000. 
Steamboat Springs—Contract was let for school. 
Aguilar—School will be erected ; $15,000, 

Connecticut. 

Essex—Plans have been prepared for graded 
school. 

Florida. 

Daytona—Archt. W. C. De Garmo, Miami, has 
plans for school. Molino—Contract was awarded 
for school. Highland—Contract was awarded for 
school. 

Georgia. 

Macon—Site has been selected for boys’ school. 
Atlanta—Catholic grammar school will be 
erected. 


Idaho. 
Shoshone—Archts. Wayland & Fennel, Boise. 
have plans for school; $35,000. Harrison—School 


will be erected: $20,000. Van Wyck—4t-room 
school will be erected: $4,600. Viola—The Ad- 
ventists propose erection of school $5,000. 
Illinois 

Geneseo—Archts. Patton & Miller, Chicago, 
have plans for high school; $45.000. Middletown 

School will be erected. Elgin—Plans have been 
prepared for high school. Ladd—aArcht. J. P. 
Bryant, Princeton, has plans for 2-story school; 
$10,000, Neoga—Archts. Spencer & Temple, 
Champaign, have plans for 6-room school; $50,- 
OOO. Peoria—Archts. Shank & Whitmeyer have 
plans for 2-story school. Chicago—Sites have 
been purchased for two grammar schools.  2- 
story parochial school will be erected; $4,000. 


Lockport—Contract was let for school, S. Lock- 
port. Tunnell Hill—School will be erected. Chi- 
cago—University high school for girls will be 
erected ; $140,000. Champaign—Site was selected 
for school. Decatur—High school will be erected ; 
tobinson—Contract was let for high 


S200 000, 
school; $34,000. Chicago—Site has been pur 
chased for parochial school ; $75,000. 

Indiana, 


Ft. Wayne—Two schools will be erected. Hlam- 


mond—tl-story school will be erected. Decatur 


1-story school will be erected. Henryville—Archts. 
H. L. Bass & Co., Indianapolis, have plans for 2- 
story school; $15,000.  Jeffersonville—Sketches 


are being prepared for high school, $65,000. Rush 





ville—Contract was let 
for 6-room high school. 
LaGrange—School will 
be erected. Bicknell— 
Contract was let for 
school. Dugger — Site 
has been selected for 


school. lowe 


Varina — Archt. Jos. 
Schwarz, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has plans for 2- 
story school. Cedar 
Rapids—Lincoln school 
will be erected. Daven- 
port — Johnson school 
will be erected. Elma 
—School will be erect- 
ed. Albia — Contract 
was let for 2-story 
school; $25,000.  Larch- 
wood — School will be 
erected. Mt. Pleasant 
—High school contract 
was awarded. Traer 
Contract was let for 
school. 


CHICAGO 





Kansas. 

Morehead—<Archts. Munn & Williard, Pittsburg, 
have plans for 2-story high school; $15,000. Elk 
Falls—Archt. F. N. Bender, Independence, has 
plans for 4room school. Bluff City—School will 
be erected. Bala—School will be erected. Plain- 
ville—School will be erected. Garden City—2 
room school will be erected. Kansas City 
Archt. W. E. Harris has plans for 1-story school; 
$4,500. Hoxie—Archts. J. P. Eisentraut & Co., 
Kansas City, have plans for 2-story school; $15, 
OOO. Fowler—Archt. U. G. Charles, Wichita, has 
plans for 2-story school; $12.000. Beloit—School 
will be erected. Tonganoxie—High school will 
be erected; $10,000. Allen—S$7,000, bonds, were 
voted for school. Wichita—Two 2-story schools 
will be erected. St. John—Plans will be pre 
pared for high school; $15,000. | Liberal—Con 
tract was awarded for county high school. Jew 
ell—School will be erected: $25,000. 


Kentucky. 

Midway—$20,000, bonds, were voted for school 
Hopkinsville—Bids were received for five schools 
Central City—Archts. S. C. & FE. A. Weber, Cin 
cinnati, O., have plans for school: $20,000. Ma 
ceo—Archt. CC. W. Kimberlin, Owensboro, has 
plans for school. Neweastle—Contract was let 
for seven schools. Lexington—Plans and. specifi 
cations will be arranged for school 





Louisiana. 

Edgard—Arceht. J. CC. Valadie. New Orleans, 
has plans for school. Mt. Airy—aAreht. J. ¢ 
Valadie, New Orleans. bas plans for 2-story 
school. Kentwood—aArcht. R. W. Hunt, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn... has plans for school: S30.000 Na 
poleonville—Two schools will be erected 


Varyland., 
Orleans—Archt. Geo. Sansbury, Cumberland 
has plans for school; $1,200. 
will be prepared for school. 


saltimore—Plans 


Vassachusctts, 


Holyoke—Archt. W. J. Howes has plans for 


school; $18,000. West Newbury—Arelits. Ash 


ton & Huntress, Lawrence, have plans for S-room 
school. Maynard—Archts. Ashton & Iluntress, 


Lawrence, have plans for school. Cambridge 
Plans will be considered for Webster school 
Lynn—High school will be erected. Watertown 
Propose erection of high school. 


Vichigan, 


Norway—Archt. John PD. Chubb, Chicago, IL, 
has plans for 6-room school; $12,000. Potterville 
Propose issuance of bonds for erection of high 
school, Baraga—Archt. H. T. Liebert, Hancock, 
has plans for school; $25,000. Menominee— School 
will be erected; $30,000.) Skanee—Archt. Hf. T. 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating «.« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 


DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 





GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


Liebert, Hancock, has plans for school Chai 
lotte—Adventist parochial school will be erected, 
Boyne City—Contract was awarded for schoo! 
Auburn—S-room school will be erected. 


Vinnesota. 

Arlington—High school will be erected. Pin 
River—School will be erected. Park Rapids 
Archt. M. E. Beebe, Fargo, N. D.. has prepared 
plans for high school. ‘Tintah—Archts. Haxby & 
Gillespie, Fargo, N. D.. have plans for schoo! 
St. Paul—Archas, Buechner & Orth have plans 
for 2-story school; $115,000.) Minneapolis— Archit 
Ik. S. Stebbins has plans for school; $50,000. Man 
kato—High school will be erected. Gilman-—st 
Adalbert’s parochial school will be erected. Lon 
don—Plans are being prepared for school 


VWississippi 
Jackson— School will be erected. 


Vissouri 
Mt. Washington—Archt. W. BE. Brown, Kansas 
City, has plans for high school; $18,000. Canton 
Archt. M. S. Martin, Hannibal, has plans for 
2-story school; $20,000, St. Louis—-story schoo! 
will be erected: S110.000 LHlillsboro—Contract 
Was let for school, Fifth ward, 


Vontana. 
Missoula—S-room school will be erected 


Vebraska 

Crofton—Archt. Chas. M. Daley has plans fo 
high school Reaville—Areht. J.P. Guth, Oniaha 
has plans for S-story parochial school; $15,000 
Owner Rey. Fr. Frigge, Petersburg. Broken Bow 

Propose erection of high school Walthill 
SS.000, bonds, were voted for school Omaha 
School will be erected: 36.000 Ithaca—School 
Will be erected Sterling School will be erected 
Neligh—Propose erection of school, Potter— 2 
story school will be erected. Stanton—-Plans will 
be prepared for school; $20,000, 

Vew Hampstire. 
Pittstield—Contract was let for school; $10,000 
Vow Jersey, 
Greenwich—Areht. Clyde 8. Adams, Philadel 
phia, Pa. will prepare plans for 6-room school 
$15,000. Roseland—School will be erected. Brook 
dale—Areht. Chas. G. Jones, New York, has plans 
for 2ly-story school Oaklyn—Areht. Win. ‘1 
‘Towner, New York, has plans for 2-story school 
$15,000. Three Bridges —School will be erected ; 
$5,000. Millville—School will be erected ; $48,000 
New York. 

Copenhagen—Archt. A. F. Lansing, Watertown 
has plans for school. New York—Areht. John 
Van Pelt has plans for S-story school; $150,000 
Babylon—Archts. Inglee & Hart, Amityville, have 





THE PECK-HAMMOND 
HEATING Ao VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Warm Air Furnace, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 
Automatic Flush and Dry Closets for Schools a Specialty. 


We give you the Best Apparatus for your Money. Write Us. 


COMPANY 


you may desire. 


| SAVE 25 PER CENT. 








If you are making up your list 
of magazines for your school or 
library let us send you a quotation. 

We can save you from 25 to 
40 per cent. on any combination 


Address: Subscription Dep’t, 


American School Board Journa| 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Better Light and 
Regulate Ventilation in 
Light and Schools 

Ve 


The Window 
Shade Roller \» 
adjustable. The 
light as you want 
it. The shade 
where you wantit 
Now in use in hun 
dreds of schools 
Free fullsize sample 


trial to School Ss. 
(give size of window 


R. A. JOHNSON 
163 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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No Foul Odors 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 


Nelson’s 


Ventilated 


Hopper Latrines 
AND 


Ventilated Urinals 


(Automatic Flush) 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 





Write us for information and 


Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines — tm, + Oe 
Used in New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places : ae = Ses 
NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR ae eee 


MANUFACTURED BY 


=| PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 











ul EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
4 G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Blidg., Chicago, Il. 
- plans for school. Castile-—Propose issuance of Oklahoma. School will be erected. Bryant—School will be 
bonds for erection of school. Troy—Central Owasso—Archts. Matthewson & Cross, Tulsa, erected. Sherman—School will be erected. dist. 
wil school will be erected. Lawrence—Archt. Win. have plans for 8-room school. Renfrow—School No. 31. Ft. Pierre—School will be erected. Big 
& Adams, New York, has plans for school; $80,000 will be erected. Terlton—4-room school will be Stone—School will be erected. Lebanon—School 
« North Tonawanda—Archt. Henry G. Mess has erected. It. Gibson—School will be erected. will be erected. Conde—School will be erected. 
oe plans for 2-room school; $6,000. Freeport-—-Con Wewoka—School will be erected. Guthrie Dell Rapids—Parochial school will be erected; 
tt tract was awarded for school. Hamburg—Archt. Archts. Dole & Waterfall have plans for 1l-room $15,000. 
" Thos. W. Harris, Buffalo, has plans for high school. Elgin—-Archts. Smith & Hair, Salina, Tennessee, 
ee school; $50,000. Buffalo—-1l-story school will be Kans., have plans for school. Pleasant Valley— Ripley—School will be erected. Jackson 
. erected; $2,500. Corning—Model school will be School will be erected. Dustin—-School will be Tenth district high school will be erected. 
courted P rebuilt Hastings—Contract was let for school. Texas. 
North Carolina Oregon, Pecos—Propose issuance of bonds for erection 
Murphy-—Arehts. Cunningham Bros., Green Lebanon—Bids have been advertised for school. of high school. Seagoville—Archts. C. A. Gill 
ville, S. C., have plans for school. Kings Moun- Pennsylvania. & Son, Dallas, have plans for 2-story school. 
tain—$10,000, bonds, were voted for graded Braddock—Archt. E. J. Carlisle, Pittsburg, has Sagerton—Archt. Elmer G. Withers, Stamford, 
aati ae ee ee be erected plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Hawk Run-— has plans for 2-story school. Texarkana Con- 
fon Saves — : tids were received for 6-room school. Pittsburg tract was awarded for high school; $100.000. 
for Vorth Dakota. Archt. Geo. Hl. Schwan has plans for 3-story Colorado—Contract was awarded for colored 
oul Foxholu—Sehool will be erected. Bergen parochial school; $60,000. Wilkesbarre—School school; $1,800. Sourlake—Plans will be submit- 
wed School will be erected. Streeter—2-story school will be erected. Minersville—Arecht. Frank X. ted for school; $8,000. Coppell—School will be 
will be erected. Hebron— Archts. Haxby & Gil Reilly, Pottsville, has plans for 3-story school; erected ; $4,000. Wilmer—School will be erected ; 
lespie, Fargo, have plans for school. ‘Tunbridge $30,000. Seranton-—Archts. Snyder & Ward have $8,000. Snyder—Contracts have been let for two 
School will be erected. Courtenay—School will plans for 8-room school. Covington—Archt- Otis schools. Crowell—High school will be erected; 
be erected. Mandam-—School will be erected ; Dockstader, Elmira, N. Y., has plans for 6-room $17,000. Henrietta—3-story school will be erect- 
i $7,000, Judson School will be ereted. Sims school: $15,000. Ringtown—School will be ed. Marfa—Contract was let for Mexican school ; 
bia School will be erected erected, Seward—4-room school will be erected. $2,000. Clairemont Bids will be received for 
WM) Onis Lebanon—Plans have been approved for school; School. Paint Rock—School will be erected $16,- 
OW - hagrin Falls —2 room 8 hool will be erected $10,000. Philadelphia—Estimates will be invited 000. Sunset— $7,000, bonds were voted for school. 
1 Bryan ewe acheots will be erected. Moxahala for three schools. Washington—School will be Christoval Contract was let for school; $10,000. 
1 2-room school will be erected at Chapman Mines. — erected. Scottdale—High school will be erected. Blooming Grove—2-story school will be erected. 
al Youngstown Archts. C. C. « Tis Phayer, New Monongahela—School will be erected. Woodlawn Saratoga- $10,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
teal Castie, Pa., have plans for 3-story high school ; Contract was awarded for school; $50,000. Kingsville—School will be erected; $30,000. La 
oe $100,000, Columbus—Ginther Architectural Com Richlandtown—Contract was awarded for school. Grange—Archt. C. H. Page, Austin, has plans for 
vill pany, Akron, has plans for 2-story art school; — tyarleigh—School will be erected. Areadia—Con- 2-Story school. Ft. Worth—Parochial school will 
oe $25,000, Upper Sandusky—2-room school will be tract was awarded for school. be erected. Katy—School will be erected ; $6,000. 
erected. Jewell—4-room school will be erected. South Carolina Hamlin—Contract was let for school; $20,000, 
An Milte-—techt Scenes, Gasedand, tah vie Union—Archt. J. 8. Starr, Rockhill, has plans Dee Utah. 
for school. Lorain—School will be erected. Fr high school. Walterboro—Contract was Clear Creek—School will be erected. 
lel Cleveland—2-story school will be erected; $24.- awarded for school. Abbeville Contract was let Vermont. 
al 000. Warrensville Proposals will be received for high school ; $25,000.  Maysville—$7,000, Montpelier—Plans will be prepared for schoo] 
wk for school. Triadelphia—Bids will be advertised bonds, were voted for school. Virginia. 
ns for Woodsdale school. Mt. Cory—High school South Dakota. Dante—Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarks 
‘| will be erected: $14,000 Hamilton—Site will Milbank—Archt. C. Straus, Minneapolis, Minn., burg, W. Va., have plans for 8-room school; $10, 
nol be purchased for parochial school. has plans for 2-story school; $20,000, Kimball— 000. Newport—Archt. C. M. Robinson, Richmond, 
‘ed 
(MM) 










WINDOW SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


for lowering the 
shade from the top as 
well as raise from the 
bottom Can be at 
tached to any win- 
dow, no special win 
dow stops required; 
any spring roller can 
be used withoutalter 
ing; they are the best 
wet our illustrated 
catalog 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. |. WIMMER, 
Columbus, O. 








LATHES, 
BENCHES 


AND 


VISES 
Sent on Approval 


The following are 
among the cities which, 
for the past five years. Over 100 schools are now using this lathe. 
have found our Vises and 
Benches entirely satisfac 


tory to the exclusionofall MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 













ELL your friend of the ideas 


others Seattle, Denver, 
. ° . Kansas (ity, St. Paul, y iy : f ity 2 
you receive from reading the Minneapaiio’ Omaha. We give you an opportunity to see how thes 





Ls . Louisville and Nashville look and work under your conditions. You can- 
School Board Journal. He will ‘ 


appreciate the favor and become 
a reader. We will, also, appreciate 
your kindness. 


In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Benches for the equipment no ffo > buy se i Or i s uess 
of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi t afford to buy these important items by ¢ 


dence of the exceptional! merit and completeness embodied in our benches or hearsay. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 80 N. May St., Chicago Write for illustrated Catalogue 




























































will prepare plans for school. Lynchburg—Site 

has been purchased for high school; $100,000. 

Beaverdam—Contract was let for high school. 

Orange—High school will be erected. Dinwiddie 

(’. H.—2-story school will be ercted ; $4,200. 
Washington. 

Nooksack—Archt. <A. Lee, Bellingham, has 
plans for school. Granite Falls—Archt. Jas. C. 
Teague, Seattle, has plans for high school. Seat- 
tle—Four schools will be erected. Aberdeen— 
Iligh school will be erected ; $150,000. Sunnyside 

High school will be erected. 

West Virginia. 

Elkhorn—Archts. Holmbe & Lafferty, Clarks- 
burg, have plans for 4room school; $10,000. 
Archts. Holmbe & Lafferty, Ciarksburg, have 
plans for 2-room school; $4,500. Huntington 
School will be erected at Galiaville. Kineaid— 
3-room school will be erected. 

Wisconsin. 

Kenosha—Parochial school will be erected. 
Neillsville—1-story school will be erected. Phil- 
lips—-School will be erected. Genoa—Archts 
Schick & Roth, La Crosse, have plans for 1-story 
school. Arena—Archt. F. H. Kemp, Beloit, has 
plans for high and elementary school. Beetown— 
Archt. W. R. Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
plans for 2-story school. Marengo—School will 
be erectd. Milwaukee—Parochial school will be 
erected ; $10,000. Bonduel—School will be erected: 
$6,000. Dancy—2-room school will be erected. 
Kimberly—Parochial school will be erected. Dor- 
chester—School will be erected. Fond du Lac 
Plans are being prepared for school; $200,000. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The need of medical inspection in all public 
schools is pointed out by Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
chief sanitary officer for the state of Indiana. 
He says in a recent interview: 

“In 1908, 1,339 school children in Indiana 
died. Approximately 80 per cent of these, or 
1,069, to be exact, died because of unsanitary 
school surroundings. The state board esti- 
mates that there were 30,000 cases of sickness 
among school children due to the same cause 
and that at the very lowest estimate 60,000 
school days were lost because of this prevent- 
able sickness, due largely to unsanitary school 
houses and to lack of medical inspection. 

“Such diseases as scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles and chickenpox, which are common 
among school children, are transmitted by the 
so-called ‘blind’ cases, or cases so mild that 
only medical inspection will reveal their pres 
ence. Medical inspection will not get all of 
them, but it will get enough to wipe out almost 
entirely the terrible death toll the public 
schools are exacting of the very children they 
are designed to educate in both mind and body. 

“The school boy or girl with a healthy body 
in a sanitary school room can do as much work 
in three years as an unsanitary school build- 
ing can do in four years, a saving of 25 per 
cent in the cost of education if you wish to put 
it on a pecuniary basis.” 

Enid, Okla. As a sanitary measure, the 
school board has ordered that the use of all 
wells and pumps on school premises be discon 
tinued. New wells are being drilled and san- 
itary drinking fountains will be installed. The 
water will be supplied by means of motor- 
driven pumps. 

Two open air classes for tuberculous chil- 
dren of the “stock yards district” in Chicago 
are being conducted under the joint auspices 
of the board of education and the Chicago Tu- 
berculosis Institute. The board is supplying 
the teachers and the space for tents and the 
institute advances the cost of car fares and 
meals and furnishes a nurse. It is planned to 
open two fresh air rooms in a school building 
during the winter months. 

The Kansas state board of health has issued 
a rule relative to the use of drinking cups, 
which State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild 
insists upon enforcing. The rule provides: 








“That the use of the 
common drinking cup 
on railroad trains, or 
railroad stations, in the 
public and private 
schools and the state 
educational institutions 
of the state of Kansas 
is hereby prohibited 
from and after Sept. 1, 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 
Reproductions from An- 


tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etec. 


1909, | we xe te for “we «fe 


“No person or corpo- 
ration in charge of or 
control of any railroad 
train, or station, or 
public or private school 
or state educational in- 
stitution shall furnish 
any drinking cup for 
public use, and no such 


C. Hennecke 
Formators. 


person or corporation 
shall permit on said 
railroad train, or sta- 
tion, or at said public 
or private school or state educational institu- 
tion, the common use of the drinking cup.” 
Prof. Alvin Davidson of Lafayette College: 
“The evidence condemning the use of the 


Milwaukee, 


common drinking vessels upon any occasion, 
whether at school, church, or home, is derived 
from three sources: (1) The frequent pres- 
ence of disease producing bacteria in the 
mouth; (2) the detection of pathogenic germs 
on the public cups, and (3) the discovery that 
where a number of persons drank from a cup 
previously used by the sick some of them be- 
came ill. 

“During the past six months I have inves 
tigated, by means of direct microscopic exam- 
ination, by cultures, and by guinea pig injec- 
tions, the deposits present on various public 
drinking vessels. A cup, which had been in 
use nine days in a school, was a clean thin 
glass. It was broken into a number of pieces 
and properly stained for examination with a 
microscope magnifying 1,000 diameters. The 
human cells scraped from the lips of the drink 
ers were so numerous on the upper third of th 
glass that the head of a pin could not be 
placed anywhere without touching several of 
these bits of skin. The saliva, bs 
down on the inside of the glass and earried 
cells and bacteria to the bottom. Here, how 


running 


ever, they were less than one-third as abundant 
as at the brim. By counting the cells present 
on fifty different areas on the glass as seen 
under the microscope, it was estimated that 
the cup contained over twenty thousand human 
cells or bits of dead skin. As many as 150 
germs were seen clinging to a single cell and 
very few cells showed less than ten germs. 
“More than ten thousand churches have now 
adopted the individual communion cups, and 
many schools either 
provide a sanitary 
drinking fountain or 
require the pupils to 
use individual cups. 
Wherever hygienic 
measures have been 
adopted in a commu- 
nity sickness and death 
have decreased. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 

Bozeman, Mont. Up 
on recommendation of 
Supt. Cunningham the 
maximum salary for 
teachers in the grades 
has been increased to 
$500 per year. Where a 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 
These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 


highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


Co. 





Send for Catalogue 


teacher is assigned to additional disciplinary 
responsibility, such as assistant to the principal 
the maximum is made $850, 

All inexperienced teachers will be paid RHO) 
for the first year and will advance at the rat 
of $50 per year until the maximum is reached 

Teachers coming into the Bozeman systen 
from other cities will be given full credit fon 
experience in schools of a standard grade. 

The schedule for the ensuing year is based 
on the following plan, irrespective of the ne 
scale : 

Teachers who have received $720 or more, 
$800 for the year. 

Teachers who were to get $675, $750 for th 
year. 

Teachers who were to get $630. $700 for th: 
year. 

Teachers who were to get $585, 8650 for the 
vear. 

Teachers who were to get $540, $600 for th: 
year. 

Teachers will receive one-tenth of their r 
spective salaries at the close of each mont 
(school month) and at the end of the sch 
vear they will receive one-half of the tenth pay 
ment, the other half to be held until the second 
Tuesday in September. 

All advances in the salaries of supervisors 
special teachers and the principals and superin 
tendents will be made by action of the board 
at its pleasure. 


Guthrie, Okla. The school board has undet 
consideration a general increase in the salari 
of teachers. 


It is proposed to raise the schedul 
by amounts equalling $5 to $10 per month. 

Macon, Ga. Mr. T. D. Tinsley has been r 
elected president of the school board. 





Factory of the Easterbrook Stee) Pen Company at Camden, N. J. where the 
famous Easterbrook Steel Pens are manufactured 
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PSA NEL S EMSS Dees 
PEC S eS oc ee be ES EORTECLGEEAO 
The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school] house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
APPARATUS—GENERAL. CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. Goder-Heimann Co ....Chicago PENCIL SHARPENERS. Haney School Furn. Co........ 
eri ; 0 ‘o. San lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis / ; ee ...Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch'go ya ance Seatem Mts ew. > Moore Mfg. Co ‘< Springfield Mo. F. H. Cook & Co Leominster, Mass Peter & Volz. _Arlington Hts., Ill. 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co Phila aa - ae D. enn Mas Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco N- Y-. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. & WwW. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
imbia Sch. Sup. Co a — ; Peckham, Little & Co.... -N. Y- Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Indianapolis (Dealers. ) GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y. CitY Union School Furn. Co... .Chicago 
WW A. Rowles Chicago N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y . ‘ ‘ ‘ Eberhard Faber N. Y. Gity Moore Mfg Co...Springfield, Mo. 
is School Supply Co Chicago Eagle Pencil Co ; N. Y¥. Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis Jos. Dixon Crucible Co...... ais 
Goder-Heimann Co Chicago American Seat. ¢C N.Y. & Ch'go ‘ non cme — se . .. Jersey City, N. J SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


’ SLANT OR VERTICAL. : 
STERBROOK S STEEL PEN . We make pens especially adapted for aE 


either style and all of first-class quality. 


ee THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 7 "Worns.cambien. 4. 
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THIS SCHOOL _ | 


is only one of many all over the country run by 
Electric Clocks and Clock-controlled Bell Signals. = 
It is the Charlestown High in the shadow of : 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

The equipment consists of an outside Clock, 
shown in the upper photograph, 30 Secondary 
Clocks, and 30 2'/2-inch bells in class-rooms; also 
6 corridor gongs, all operated with the finest pre- 
cision through the self-winding Master Clock and 
Program 
Clock shown 
in the lower 
cut. Tae 
whole system is run by batteries. 

You do not have to wind, set or regulate these Secondary Clocks. 
You do not have to worry about the assembly, dismissal or transfer 
of classes on the minute. It’s automatic and unerring with the 
Standard Electric System. Adapted to schools of all sizes. 

Save yourself trouble; teach punctuality, method, discipline, 
and order. 

Ask for our Specification Form No. 142 and Bulletin No. 11, 
showing Electric Clocks for schools. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 
New York, 50 Church St. Boston, 35 Congress St. 
















Chicago, Monadnock Bl¢g. 
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a COUNTRY = = 
THE WEATFIT COVER THE WEATFIT ADJUSTABLE COVER 
Requires no fitting, no stick- A one-piece adjustable cover. 
ing, no adjusting. Made to fit Broad gluing surfaces that 
individual books. Can put on hold. Very easy to adjust. No HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
from six to ten per minute. extra pieces to come loose. M. C. Pritchett, Arch’t, Louisville 
Name of book printed on side Accurately cut and primap 
and back of each cover. folded. Made in five sizes to 





fit all books. 


This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book covers 
as it is to choose the best books. There is just as much 
difference between the Neatfit covers and those used previous 
to their invention as there is between a horse-car and a 
modern electric. 


cad 


OF 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our Stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SAMUEL CABOT, sosron'mass.v. sa. 





